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35° CENTS 


on Skis 


Be. YOU WANTED 1r that 
way, youll be able to wing 
your way to Europe this spring 
with less pressure on your budget. 
TWA, PAA, and nine foreign air- 
lines have formally agreed to 
launch tourist fare service May 1. 
One-way fare to London from 
New York, for instance, will be 
$270. Roundtrip, with the usual 
ten percent discount, will amount 
to $486. If you wait until fall, the 
off-season fare going-and-coming 
will be only $417. Public travel 
demands have prompted the re- 
duction of fares, and airlines want 
to even out the seasonal fluctua- 
tions in traffic by encouraging 
greater tourist flow during the off- 
season. Increased interchange of 
travelers from both sides of the 
ocean should contribute much to 
the solidarity of the North Atlantic 
community. In tourist service, 
maximum capacity is employed 
and most of the catering done on 
the ground stops. 


If youre out Southern Cali- 
fornia way, you might catch the 
annual New Year's Regatta Jan- 
uary 6 in San Diego Bay. Thirty 
craft compete in @ handicap race 
whose bronze trophy was first cov- 
eted. in 1925. Manage. to hang 
around for the annual Senior V et- 
erans Invitational Tennis Tourney 
at the La Jolla Beach Club. This 
event, January 12 to January 14, 
draws the better players in the 
state—and where else is tennis 
played as in California? If golf 
draws you more heartily, the Na- 
tional Professional Golfers’ Asso- 
ciation has afoot a 72-hole $10,000 
open tournament, drawing top U.S. 
pro and amateur golfers January 
17 to January 20 at the San Diego 
Country Club. 


The farmers are flying 
again. A Farmer’s Friendship 
Tour of Latin America will be 
underway February 11 with 
Louis Bromfield, author-farm- 
er, as lecturing chief. From 
Miami, Braniff will fly the 
farmers and their families to 
Panama, Peru, Brazil, Uru- 
guay, and Argentina. Reserva- 
tions are yet being accepted, 


$1,272, inclusive. 


While you're thinking of getting 
away from it all, and who isn’t, 
consider Istanbul. It’s at the exotic 
extremity of @ 66-day voyage set- 
ting out February 1 by the M. Ni 
Britannic of the Cunard Line. At 
this junction of Europe and Asia, 
the old way of life is being Te 
placed by Western thought and 
manner, but the ports along the 
Bosphorus still pungently betoken 
a Byzantine era. The all-Mediter- 
ranean cruise will call at 21 ports 
in 17 countries, among them, 


Athens, Venice, Alexandria, Lis- — 


bon. The price ranges from $1 P16) 
to $4,175. 
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Quebec will welcome skiers to 
its winter sports area with clear 
roads, and with ski-trains to take 
non-motorists to the Laurentians. 
Accommodations range from lux- 
ury hotels to pensions, with rates 
from $6.00 to $9.00 a day, Ameri- 
can plan. All the equipment you 
need can be bought at major Te 
sorts, next door to handicraft 
shops, tap rooms and French-Can- 
adian restaurants. 


For a real American holiday, 
you may plan to be on hand in 
Williamsburg, Va., for winter sea- 
son activities. Colonial Williams- 
burg, after 25 years of restoration, 
vividly recalls the days of demo- 
cratic bestirrings when Jefferson, 
Henry and Washington made his- 
tory in its public halls. Some 435 
Eighteenth Century taverns, homes 
and shops have been restored. 


If you speak soon enough, 
you can have your choice of 
nine luxury liners making 4 
couple of dozen West Indies 
cruises through March. It is 
noised abroad that demand for 
accommodations will exceed 
the supply—a word to the 
wise. The Norwegian-American 
Oslofjord is scheduled for an 
eighteen-day Carribbean voy- 
age January 18. The Liberté 
of the French Line will include 
the Carnival at Rio in its West 


{ndian tour, ready to sail 


February 11, returning Mareh 
10. 


Barcelona, Spain, is to be the 
center, May 27 to June 1, of the 
35th Eucharistic Congress- Bishop 
Modrego of the Catalonian capital 
reports that response is already 
tremendous. Barcelona is rich in 
historic churches. Its cathedral, a 
fine example of Spanish Gothic, 
occupies, curiously enough, the 
site of an ancient Roman temple 
and the later site of a mosque. 


Moore-McCormack has add- 
ed another Uruguayan port 
of call to four winter cruises. 
Punta del Este, Uruguay’s at- 
tractive resort is the leading 
summer spot in South Amer- 
ica. 


The Cuban Carnival is attractive 
because of Havana's accessibility 
to the U.S. Bright festivities start 
February 23 with the Queen’s 
coronation. Noted for traditional 
dances, the Carnival has been cele- 
brated since slave days. / 


Winter tourist traffic is heavy 
over the blue Indies waters, an 
PAA has added six low-fare flights 
weekly between San Juan and New 
York. 


Skiing is not synonymous 
with Scandanavia. Japan boasts 
seven good ski areas, most with 
spas and lifts. For schussing 
under the rising sw)» K.L.M.’s 
new service will get you to Ja- 
pan for $1714.90, off-season 


roundtrip. 
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New Year, New Style 


e With the May, 1950, 
issue, our name appeared 
on the masthead of 
TRAVEL. That issue was . 
hurried, harassed and 
hexed. Since then, 
however, we have worked 
steadily to make each 
edition better. 


e First, we carved out a 
policy. TRAVEL would 

be a magazine for 

the active as well as 

the armchair traveler, with 
exciting, factual articles 
designed for reading 
pleasure—but with 

costs and prices stressed 
wherever appropriate. We 
would offer diversionary, 
informative features. 

And we would be honest 
enough to admit that 

it sometimes rains 

even at the: plushiest 
resorts. 


e Now, TRAVEL steps 
forward again with this first 
issue of 1952. It is newly 
thickened, newly 

styled, newly geared 

to demands of the modern 
traveler. 


e As always, however, we 
at TRAVEL reach for the 
reader’s opinion. On 

the inside back cover you'll 
find a chance to outline 
your likes and 

dislikes. Cut it out, or 

copy it—but check it off 
and send it to us. 
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KIING, SAYS A CYNIC, is like love—enormously 
S dangerous and very expensive, but an experi- 
ence that should not be missed. Agreeing with this 
sentiment, Swissair officials, with typical pru- 
dence, have managed to eliminate the “expensive” 
from the package ski tours of 1952. 

Offering everything from romance to health, 
Swissair tours start as low as $695, and in ex- 
actly two weeks from Idlewild to Idlewild will 
cram in terrific skiing at such world-famous resorts 
as St. Moritz, Davos or Getaad, and visit European 
capitals for a full measure of gaiety and fun. To 
those who elate over the sight of a travel folder 
featuring snow-capped peaks, and who pepper their 
conversation with such terms as “downhill slalom” 
and “parallel pole turn,” the winter vacation which 
combines the thrill of a famous sport with the lux- 
ury of a trip abroad has the elements of a Holly- 
wood dream at bargain rates. 

And the nicest part of the whole business is that 
everything is planned down to the last detail. Even 
tips and ski lift tickets are included in the price 
and the agenda calls for memory-making experi- 
ences every hour of the tour. 

For those who have never learned to buckle on a 
pair of skis let alone swoosh down a mountain, 
the package vacation also offers inducements. 
These include lavish food and drink, dancing at 
night in the ballrooms of luxury hotels, visits 
to famous casinos, and a chance to acquire a superb 
tan lounging on a sun-flooded terrace while watch- 
ing the magnificient skiing spectacle on the 
mountains. 

A firm offer to teach everyone to ski regardless 
of age or infirmities is included with the tour. 
Swiss ski schools are headed by noted champions 
who are out to prove that the young and the old, 
the fat and the thin, the tired and the eager can all 
cope with, the mountains. Ski lessons are on the 
house. 

The holiday starts the minute you climb aboard 
a Swissair DC-6B, newest and fastest airship in 
use today. As soon as you’re comfortably settled, 
an attractive stewardess will turn up with a tray of 
aperitifs and cocktails. And as the great silver ma- 
chine zooms out over the ocean, this is followed by 
a gourmet’s dinner, wine and cordials. Nor are you 
losing out on your skiing. Since all the crews and 
senior pilots down to the stewardesses are skiers 
themselves, you get briefed while crossing the 
Atlantic. 

Switzerland is one of the most scenic countries 
in the world and you get some idea of the fight 


between man and mountain when you arrive by ~ 


train at one of the winter resorts. The entire moun- 
tain region of the Grison extending from north to 
south across the Alps is endowed with romantic 


see 


qualities. High snow-crowned peaks, tremendous 
glaciers and rugged gorges are all about. The 
waist-deep powdery snow, frozen, lakes, the tinkling 
of the sleigh bells and the lights blazing from the 
windows of remote villages give the entire scene a 
story book atmosphere. 

With no rationing and no restrictions, the Swiss 
have made a life-time work of sport and leisure- 
time occupations and have become highly proficient 
in the art of playing host. They were the first to 
have a real hotel industry in the mountains. Today, 
luxury hotels with world-famous reputations, en- 
chanting inns which offer good food and rooms at 
reasonable rates and literally hundreds of huts, 
rest houses, bars and restaurants are proof of man’s 


€ 
witzerland 
on Skis 


By Ann Cutler 


All-Inclusive 
Swissair Plan Puts 
Winter Vacation Abroad 
Within Reach 
of Many 


supremacy over the mountains. It is, in fact, diffi- 
cult to ski in any direction for long without bump- 
ing into a bar or restaurant where a skier can 
glide in, warm himself with a schnapps or a cup of 
coffee or relax over a hot snack. 

Neutral during the war, Switzerland is these days 
invaded all winter and spring by skiers from 
around the world. Only slightly less spectacular 
than the scenery are the ski enthusiasts. French 
counts, Italian moguls, Egyptian potentates, Brit- 
ish sahibs tangle on snow-clad mountains. The 
American contribution to the scene includes Pow- 
ers-type girls, not-so-tired businessmen and Holly- 
wood stars. All ski energetically during the day- 
light hours and just as vigorously make merry in 
the evening. 
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Though it was the English who first appreciated 


< the charms of the Alpine winter and who some 75 aa 
\\ LU ize rland years ago started the habit of breaking legs and i} 
arms as they climbed the high peaks of Switzer- | 
Q(X : land, the Americans with their avid enthusiasm are q 
on kis today’s most fanatic skiers. Claims are also made q 
that they are among the most expert and that the 
American. who considers himself an average skier 
is usually far abler than his European prototype 
St. Moritz, considered one of the greatest play- 
grounds in all Europe, will be host to most of the 
American guests taking advantage of the ski tours. 
Equipped with beautiful hotels, inns and’ restau- 
rants, the ski facilities are particularly well adapted 
to both the beginner and champion skier. Situated 
at an altitude of 6,000 feet, St. Moritz rests on a 
wide-open valley of the Upper Engadine which re- 
ceives a maximum of sunshine throughout the win- 
ter months. The snow starts to fly early in Decem- 
ber and stays until Easter. 
Site of the 1948 Olympics, St. Moritz offers the 
most modern cable railways and ski lifts, the finest 
ice skating rinks and curling rings as well as Bob 
and Cresta runs. But much of the St. Moritz su- 
periority comes mainly from something that was 
there long before man—the vast, treeless slopes 
that open out a few thousand feet above the vil- 
lage, not too high (8,300 feet at the highest point 
reached by cable railway), not too precipitous and 
with a southern exposure. Most of the hazards — 
feared by amateur skiers—dangerous cliffs lying ~ 
about the trails, too little sun or mountains too 


St. Moritz in the Grisons draws the steep—are simply not present. At the top of Corvi- | 
internationul set to its fine ski slopes. glia Mountain you can easily ski half a day in the 
open without climbing more than a few feet and 
Flims chairlift speeds skiers uphill for without having to ride back up the ski lift or cable 
sweeping view of this holiday center. railway. Or you can shoot the whole two-odd miles 


in four minutes, if that’s the kind of skiing you do. 

Rudolph Rominger, winner of the 1948 Slalom 
Race, heads the excellent St. Moritz ski school. 
Last season the school, which in addition to Mr. 
Rominger has 25 stalwart instructors, gave 20,000 
lessons to pupils ranging in age from four to fifty. 
Age, says Mr. Rominger, is of little importance. 
Anyone can learn to ski creditably. 

A rank beginner who has had proper instruction 
should at the end of a week be able to side slip, 
stem turn and do straight running. And he should 
be able to go down Corviglia-Mountain under his 
own steam. 

The ski school has seven grades and each grade 
has three groups. Every morning during ski season 
you can spot the beginner classes on the cold, 
sunny slopes as they spill by, followed by the ad- 
vanced classes speeding past on the heels of their 
teacher. The teacher flies ahead, takes the slopes 
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Racing sportsmen delight in a swoop down 
hill near Adelboden in Bernese Oberland. 


_ Relaxation on the Parsenn above Davos 
is prelude to afternoon activities on slopes. 


Radiance of Swiss sun at snow centers 


makes winter vacation hearty and healthy. 


straight and standing up; the students, right be- 
hind, try to follow, tangle and fall, stand up 
quickly and fall again. And thus champs are born. 
After ten days you’re no longer an amateur. 

The accident record is surprisingly low. Out of 
20,000 lessons only one broken leg and five or six 
sprains occurred. The leg was broken in running 
class which is class number seven. 

Mr. Rominger’s favorite ski pupils are Ameri- 
cans—American men, that is. He finds they learn 
more easily and “have more courage.” Translated, 
that means they don’t mind falling and take 
crutches and casts in their stride. His preference for 
the male sex as skiers is based on the fact that 
theyre just better all around athletes and make 
far better skiers even though they are less patient 
and rarely will complete an entire course in ski 
school. 

For those who like fine scenic tours with very 
little effort, there are several wonderful excursions 
over often virgin snow to be done by climbing for 
an hour or so from the top stations of the Corvi- 
glia funicular or the Piz Nair Ski Lift. Here is a run 
of four or five miles with a drop of nearly 4,000 
feet. Also easy to do and offering wonderful scenic 
adventures are the Fuorcia Schiattain, Fuorcia 
Grischa and Fuorcia Valetta. These runs, varied 
and interesting over fine powder snow mostly on 
north and east slopes, offer unsurpassed views over 
all the highest glaciers and peaks of the Engadine. 

Another funicular, Muottas Muraigl, can be 
reached by car or train from St. Moritz in a quar- 
ter of an hour. An hour’s climb brings you to the 
goal of every skier—a sun-flooded terrace which 
offers not only a magnificent view but a chance to 
rest while making a choice between steaks and 
sausages, hot wine and schnapps. From here there 
is an easy ascent to the Piz Muraigi by its crevasse- 
free glacier. 

The Parsenn, above Davos, easily reached from 
St. Moritz and included as a must in all ski tours, is 
the queen of all downhill runs in the world and 
the dream of every skier. The Parsennbahn can 
carry 600 skiers every half hour to the 8,000- 
foot-high Weissfluhjoch, where there are two dozen 
trails winding down to the surrounding villages. 
The shortest is less than two miles, the longest 
more than seven miles of incomparable skiing. 
There are many lifts, tows and trails linking the 
various slopes, so that every class of skier can find 
a trail to his taste without queuing up for a minute. 

The itinerant skier will want to visit the Matter- 
horn, King of the Peaks, which is situated on the 
Swiss-Italian border. It was an Englishman who 
led the first ascent of the Matterhorn in 1865, and a 
local museum in nearby Zermatt contains the 
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broken rope which let four victims go to their 
doom. Today a train takes the skier over 10,000 feet 
in 40 minutes to the peak of the Gornergrat. The 
snow is good on the Gornergrat until late spring, 
and the slopes are full of enthusiastic skiers who 
insist on skiing until the last inch of snow melts 
under the burning sun. 

However, if your enthusiasm for the rugged 
sport is somewhat restrained and you’d prefer to ap- 
preciate the scenery from the vantage of your own 
two feet, there are well-beaten paths all around St. 
Moritz which can be manipulated with or without 
skis. Zig-zagging up through the pine forest, 
through glades where the roe deer roam, they lead 
past picturesque villages. One path goes into Pon- 
tresina, one of the most charming villages in the 
Engadine. The carved and painted. walls and doors 
and wrought iron window grills on the houses are 
typical of Engadine architecture. Also typical are 
the feather beds used on the big four-poster beds, 
the tinkling of the cow bells at eventide, the roam- 
ing goats, the donkey carts on the cobbled streets. 

Another path leads through the narrow streets of 
Celerina, past the ruined church of San Gian, with 
its fine frescoes, and on to the foot of the Muottas 
Muraigi funicular. A ride up and you will have 
reached the natural haven of all walkers as well as 
skiers—a sun terrace and restaurant where you can 
thaw out with hot buttered rum. 

An even less vigorous and more romantic way to 
see the scenery is by sleigh. A ride that is recom- 
mended is up into the wild Fox Vallie, along a 
winding road through open, sunny larch woods 
which leads to a tiny chapel facing the glaciers, 
past chalets with plaster walls of pink and blue,. li- 
lac and soft green. Near the chapel is the ever- 
present, small, mountain hotel with a big sun ter- 
race. All about are easy ski slopes to play in. For 
the keen skier there is an hour and a half climb to 
Muot’ota, over north slopes of powder snow, to a 
vantage point overlooking the whole upper Enga- 


dine Valley and the high peaks of the Vernina 
Range. Three more hours and the skier can reach 
the Piz Fora—a fine glacier tour: 

While the Olympics are scheduled for Oslo, 
many outstanding skiers will do their preliminary 
training in Switzerland. Competitive skiing events 
as well as recreational skiing, with competitions 
provided for every type of skier from the beginner 
to the expert, are on the 1952 agenda. February 
will see the International Race held in St. Moritz in 
which Swiss, Italian, German, Austrian, French and 
American skiers of top rank participate. Another 
event of importance scheduled for February is the 
White Ribbon Race, a downhill run. 

The evening routine at ski resorts is just as ex- 
hausting and exciting as the daytime. The friendly 
spirit prevails—a pair of skis provide the basis of 
camaraderie—and the evenings are rife with good _ 
fellowship. Parties are constantly in the making, 
gala nights blossom at smart hotels; fondue parties 
(Swiss cheese melted in white wine) are popular at 
local bistros. Reminiscing and singing in front 
of open fireplaces and sleigh rides under a bright 
moon are nightly events. The natives, cognizant 
of the visitor’s love of local color, put on carnivals 
at which they appear in native costume, stage sleigh 
races and festivals, yodeling and folk dance 
contests. . 

The bargain rate ski tours, which range in price 
from $695 for a fourteen-day trip to a deluxe sev- 
enteen-day tour for $1,085, include transatlantic 
transportation, hotels, meals, European transporta- 
tion, entertainment, daily skiing and ice skating 
lessons, tips and ski lift tickets. The flight across is 
followed by a two-day stay at the well known Ho- 
tel Baur au Lac in Zurich. From there, the party is 
taken to St. Moritz and the luxurious Palace Hotel. 

After a week of superb skiing, the tour calls for 
a motor trip over the new Gandria Road and 
Maloja Pass to Lugano. From Lugano, visits are 
made to beautiful Como on Lake Como and the 
Villa de’Este. The group returns to Zurich and flies 
to Paris where quariers are had at the famed 
Claridge Hotel. The agenda in Paris includes sight- 
seeing trips to Barbison and Fontainebleau, tours 
of the city and a look-see at the night life. 

The ski tours are adaptable, and travelers wish- 
ing to extend their stay and visit European capitals 
can easily arrange this. In connection with the con- 
ducted tours, independent extensions to Italy, 
Spain, Portugal, France, London and Dublin are 
available. 

For amateur or expert, the acme in winter fun 
combines skiing and sightseeing. And that tempt- 
ing treasure is best wrapped up in Switzerland on 
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Crossing a vast expanse of water, the Overseas Highway, an extension of U.S. Number One and Florida 
4A, is a ribbon of concrete leading to the southern semi-tropical regions of the U.S., the Florida Keys. 


By Evalyn Slack Gist 


Ke WEST, the slim pendant on the longest sea- 

going highway in the world, lies approxi- 
mately 170 miles southwest of Miami, Florida. It is 
one of three semi-tropical regions in the United 
States. Moreover, its proximity to Havana, Cuba, 
90 warm, wet miles away, has given Key West a 
leisurely approach to life. 


If you long to breathe deeply without crowding 
your neighbor and would rather spend your money 
on scenery than swank, put to sea on that ribbon 
of concrete called the Overseas Highway. The min- 
ute you cross Jewfish Creek to Key Largo, the first 
and largest island on the string, you'll feel the 
tempo slow down. 

Chamber of Commerce literature prepares you 
for everything except the-atmosphere of the Keys. 
There’s something in the air that takes the kinks 
right out of you. 

“Relax. Dress as you like. Use the beaches for 
free. Fish practically anywhere. Enjoy yourself,” 
it seems to invite. 

Some of the Florida Keys are mere green or 
white dots on the blue sea. Others are so large you 
seem to be driving on the mainland. The water is 
a hundred delightful shades of opalescent blue and 
green. Adjectives like turquoise, ultra-marine, 
chalky lilac and indigo seem totally inadequate. 


Just north of Key Largo lies Black Caesar’s 
Rock, a tiny island that was once the stronghold 
of the notorious Negro pirate who escaped from a 
wrecked ship only to prey upon other vessels. Black 
Caesar’s love of luxury, his harem and his cruelty 
are legendary along the Keys. They tell of how he 
tricked his victims by pretending to be adrift in an 
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open boat. However, the legend does not explain 
how, singlehanded, he could capture a_fully- 
manned vessel. 

Year-round islanders, sprinkled along the Keys, 
make their living from the sea or from gas sta- 
tions, restaurants, fishing camps and lodges cater- 
ing to seasonal tourist trade. If you like your com- 
fort plain you can sleep at a clean motel for 
around $5.00, about half what it would cost you 
in Miami. However, you will see luxury class 
yachts tied alongside humble but sea-worthy crafts, 
particularly at the docks on Lower Matecumbe. 


From the center of the average Key you can look 
at the Atlantic to the east and the Gulf of Mexico 


"on the west. Here and there, small deserted beaches 


fringed with palms, dwarf pines and buttonwood 
separate the sea from the Gulf. 

Fishing is excellent almost anyplace. Since the 
long bridges and causeways connecting the Keys 
span deep water channels, you can have a turn at 
deep-sea fishing without so much as setting foot on 
a boat. In fact, bridge fishing along the Florida 
Keys is probably the best in the world. You seldom 
cross one that doesn’t have two or three fisherman 
casting for tarpon, big barracuda or giant jewfish 
as well as for the eating varieties; snapper, mack- 
erel and grunt. 

Grunt are undoubtedly the most colorful of all 
edible fish. The mouth is orange lined, the tail or- 
ange tipped. The stomach gleams creamy white 
while the rest of the body is light blue, streaked 
with several other tints. Its name comes from the 
grunting sound it makes when taken from the wa- 
ter. Grunt was a favorite food of early settlers who 
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dined lavishing if monotonously on “grunts and 
grits.” 

At any of the major fishing points from 
Travernier of Key Largo to Marathon on Key 
Vaca (named for the cattle that once roamed 
there), boats may be chartered for fishing trips. A 
good boat, well equipped, will cost you $50.00. 
However, they are skippered by men who can take 
you to tarpon in.the mangrove channels or to Dry 
Tortugas, Cay Sal or along the reefs. 

Driving between the ocean and the Gulf, the ap- 
proach to Key West is one of startling beauty. The 
sky is so blue it actually hurts your eyes. The 
white sand fringing the Keys is no less dazzling 
than the towering fleecy cloud formations above. 
Hundreds of dark green mangrove Keys, all sizes 
and shapes, are sprinkled indiscriminately over the 
water. 

Key West is unlike any other city in the United 
States. It actually seems more foreign than Cuba 
and is sometimes referred to as the birthplace of 
Cuban freedom. You'll find a statue of Jose Marti 
in Bayview Park. He was one of Cuba’s heroes in 
her fight for independence. 

Most of the weathered houses in the city have 
more roof than base. Few are painted since paint 
does not last well in the tropics. However, royal 
poincianas, with their brilliant scarlet blooms, make 
even the dullest section of Key West lovely. 

Key West is so small (a scant two by four miles) 
you can see most of it on foot. The island occupies 
a coral reef. It has an altitude of about 22 feet on 
the west, its highest side. Most interesting to winter 
vacationists is its lowest recorded temperature: 41°. 

The most photographed spot on the island is the 
Key West Lighthouse, built in 1846. It is a conical 
structure with a light visible fifteen miles at sea. 
Moreover, it is the only lighthouse in the United 
States within the limits of a city. An excellent view 
of Key West and the surrounding reefs may be had 
from the railed balcony. Just below, you can look 
into the walled garden of the Ernest Hemingway 
home, occupied by the author while writing To 
Have and Have Not, a story with a Key West 
background. 

Some charter boats for fishing in nearby waters. 
Others, whose pocket books permit, try it from air- 
planes. This, however, is more for a thrill than for 
pure sport. Even those who don’t fish find enter- 


tainment at the aquarium, fish market and turtle 
crawls. 


The city-owned aquarium at the north end of 
Whitehead Street displays brilliantly colored tropi- 
cal fish and supplies northern dealers with all sorts 
of unusual specimens. You can see rare guitar fish, 
little purple Portuguese men o’war with trailing 
stingers, angel fish, sting rays and tentacled octupus. 

The turtle crawls at the north end of Margaret 
Street are rows of pens built in the water beside 
the dock. Usually they contain sea turtles weighing 
over 300 pounds, many said to be a hundred years 
old. At a nearby cannery you can buy the famous 
Key West green turtle soup at a fraction of. what it 
will cost you in New York. Formerly, the turtles 
were caught just off shore. Today, most are netted 
near the coast of Central America. 

At the fish market on North Elizabeth Street you 
can select a fish from one of the crates or fish cars 
in the water along side the dock. They'll kill it, 
dress it and cook it right before your eyes. Over 
four million pounds of fish are shipped annually 
from Key West. 

Some tourists laze on the sand, working all win- 
ter at acquiring a tan. Others boat to Fort Jeffer- 
son on Dry Tortugas, 60 miles to the west. 

When Henry M. Flagler completed his Overseas 
Extension of the Florida East Coast Railway in 
1912 at a cost of $50,000,000 Key West was linked 
to the mainland for the first time. Within a year 
the population was over 22,000. °* 

The First World War added to Key West’s im- 
portance as a naval base, but after the Armistice 
Key West sank into lethargy. Storms, fires, labor 
troubles and the depression years reduced the city 
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to poverty. Rated the richest city per capita in the 
state in 1830, by 1934 some 80 per cent of the 
population was on relief. 

During the great real estate boom of the 1920’s, 
a demand for an overseas highway beame press- 
ing. By 1928 the Dixie Highway linked Florida 
City, 31 miles south of Miami, with Key West ex- 
cept for a 41-mile gap between Lower Matecumbe 
Key and Big Pine Key where automobiles were 
ferried. 

A program was originated whereby Key West 
was to be made the American winter resort of the 
tropics, competing with Bermuda and Nassau. Citi- 
zens contributed two million working hours. 

Streets were cleaned, beaches developed, ade- 


quate sanitation provided, houses renovated and 
hotels reopened. Fetes were devised to attract 
travelers. FERA artists, transferred from other 
sections of the nation, covered the walls of the 
public buildings, cafes and night clubs with mu- 
rals. Classes in handicrafts were organized to teach 
those on relief new ways to earn a living through 
the use of such native raw materials as sea shells, 
coconut shells and fish scales. The experiment was 
hailed as the Nation’s most interesting experiment 
in community planning. 

During the following winter, 40,000 tourists vis- 
ited Key West. 

Plans were under way to close the 40-mile gap 
in the Overseas Highway. Just as it seemed the city 
was on the way to financial recovery, the Labor 
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Day hurricane of September 2, 1935, swept across 
the upper section of the Keys. Forty-one miles of 
railroad tracks and trestles were destroyed and 
much of the highway. 

Key West was unharmed but the Overseas Rail- 
road, already a financial failure, was abandoned. 
Key West, cut off from the mainland, was again 
facing financial ruin. 

Eventually proposals for an Overseas Highway 
were resumed. Finally, utilizing long spans of the 
Flagler Overseas Railroad and portions of the old 
vehicular road, it was completed and opened to 
traffic in 1938. 

Today, with better than 3,000,000 northerners 
traveling to Florida every winter, the Keys are 
probably in for another boom. You can still spend 
a moderately priced winter there, selecting a motel 
at Marathon for between $8.00 and $10.00 a day, 
if you want to splurge a bit. You’ll find $5.00 a-day 
fishing camps, and luxury fishing lodges at $45.00 
a day. 

Although impressive retreats are on the increase 
since the multimillionaire has found the Keys, 
there are still spots where trailers, tents and beach- 
front motels are popular. You can fish rugged and 
live lush or you can pitch your tent and live as you 
fish. 

For the year-round islander and the winter 
tourist who likes solitude, a boom would lose this 
overseas section of the United States much of its 
charm. The people whom the Keys attract prefer 
scenery and solitude. With the exception of three 
or four small fishing villages, there are still 125 
miles of it, as unspoiled as in the days of the 
buccaneers. ¢# 
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Qutlaw The Speed Traps! 


CROSS THE UNITED STATES there is 
A a rising menace that threatens 
every motorist. That menace is the 
speed trap. 

Shortly after the war, speed trap 
trickery fell off except in a few well- 
entrenched areas, but now the racket 
is again on the upswing and many 
small towns throughout the country 
are pulling their old stunts—and a 
few new ones. 

In the files of the American Auto- 
mobile Association are countless 
complaints concerning snares for the 
unwary motorist. A typical example 
stems from a disabled war veteran 
of Tampa, Fla., who reported an in- 
cident which occurred in Darien, Ga. 
Passing through this city, he care- 
fully obeyed the speed laws and 
came to the end of the town. A fine 
four-lane bridge extended across the 
river and to the highway beyond. He 
increased his speed. 

“However,” the war vet reports, 
“it seems this bridge was a beautiful 
speed trap and that the city limits 
had been extended across the river 
to just the other side, though not a 
single building was beyond the 
bridge.” He was arrested for “speed- 
ing in the city limits of Darien” and 
fined $10.00. 

Not all speed traps make such at- 
tempt at catching travelers so subtly. 
Some townships park empty school 
buses at the side of the road and, 
with the county law requiring a very 
low speed while passing such a ve- 
hicle, ambush the passing driver 
who usually slows down—but not 
enough. Extended “school zones,” 
particularly on open 
stretches, are another device. 

High on the list of offending 
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highway 


By Malcolm McTear Davis 


How Long Will 
American Motorists 
Tolerate the Vicious 

Practices of 


Greedy Officials? 


states are Georgia and Florida, al- 
though recently conditions have 
somewhat improved. Virtually every 
state, however, is included in the file 
of complaints. 

That such conditions exist is dou- 
bly alarming considering the $6,- 
000,000 or more annual highway va- 
cation business is an economic prize 
put in jeopardy by the greed of 
many village functionaries and small 
town constables out for a fast dollar. 

A basic factor in the speed trap 
problem is that court systems are not 
designed to meet the needs of an 
auto age. Travelers away from home 
are forced to pay fines and continue 
their trip or else be compelled to 
wait around, several days or even 
weeks for the case to come to trial. 
Some small town court sessions are 
held only once or twice a month. 

Under such sly circumstances, the 
traveler usually pays his fine and 


goes on his way, but almost always 
he feels that he has been the subject 
of legalized robbery. 

Every community has both the 
duty and right to protect itself and 
its citizens from motorists who vio- 
late traffic laws. “Soak-the-stranger” 
methods are an entirely different 
condition, and the American Auto- 
mobile Association, as well as the 
magazine TRAVEL, feels strong justi- 
fication in attacking practices which 
are undoubtedly opposed to the 
spirit of the law and in some cases 
sheer violations of citizens’ rights in 
themselves. 

Many motorists freely admit that 
they have broken the law by exceed- 
ing speed limits or violating some 
other traffic rule. Other factors in 
the enforcement methods employed 
bring forth anger, however. 

Principal subjects of complaint 
are: 

1. Abusive, discourteous 
ment. ; f 

2. Practical inability of an out-of- 
state motorist to get a fair trial. He 
must either plead guilty or forfeit 
collateral in order to avoid spending 
several days at the point of arrest. 

3. Unreasonable speed limits—as 
when city limits are extended far be- 
yond the built-up area with the re- 
sult that city speeds are enforced in 
open country. 

4. Personal enrichment of the ar- 
resting officer and/or presiding jus- 
tice as indicated by refusal to give 
receipts for money payments which 
are often collected on the roadside. 

5. Discrimination against out-of- 
state motorists who are subjected to 
hair-splitting enforcement and heav- 
ily fined while local motorists going 


treat- 
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tradespeople to demand 


at the same speed are not molested. 

Many complaints arise from motor- 
ists bound to the justly-famed win- 
ter playgrounds in the southland, 
and in some flagrant cases of -anti- 
autoist conduct on the part of cer- 
tain cities, individual, autonomous 
clubs affiliated with the American 
Automobile Association have even 


~ routed members around rather than 


through various sectors. 

Such action is regrettable, but it 
should certainly prod citizens and 
remedial 
measures. 

The AAA and its affiliated clubs 
have fought long for fair treatment 
of the motorist, particularly when he 
is traveling outside his own state. 
Chambers of Commerce, hotel asso- 
ciations, travel promotion agencies 
and others with a stake in tourist 
trade can be of vital assistance in 
cleaning up conditions locally. 

Throughout the U.S., the press has 
solidly scathed speed traps. 

The Atlanta Constitution, for ex- 
ample, concerned over the situation 
in Georgia, commented editorially, 
“Speedtraps which exist in one or 
two counties along the Coastal High- 
way can be expected to cause nation- 
wide resentment which will react 
against the state as a whole... 
Georgia is spending hundreds of 


- thousands of dollars to attract tour- 


ists to the state. We cannot afford to 
have all we have accomplished un- 
done by one or two avaricious local 
deputies, anxious to reap a harvest 


_ of fines.” 


The general tenor of that state- 
ment has been repeated in newspa- 
pers everywhere and stands as an ex- 
cellent summary of the need to get at 
the speed trap abuses at their local 
level. High authorities themselves, at 
a distance from the scene, find it dif- 
ficult to eliminate the vicious tactics 
of a local justice of the peace. 

Violence, too, though rare, has 
struck at traffic violators. A St. Pe- 


tersburg, Fla., osteopath charges he — 
_ was dragged upstairs in the jail and 


actually thrown into a cell. 

An additional indictment of treat- 
ment toward traffic violators is the 
lumping of them together with 
drunks, vagrants, prostitutes, pick- 


pockets and similar characters. Gen- 


erally, cells are dirty, rat-infested, 
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Here’s What You Can Do About Speed Traps 


Here’s advice from the American Automobile Association as to steps a 
traveler can take if he has been victimized by soak-the-stranger traffic 
methods. 

First, consult a phone book to find if the town has a newspaper and a 
chamber of commerce. Drive around town and note the names of the lead- 
ing department store, hotel, bank and other major business institutions. 
When you get to the outskirts of the town, pull off to the side of the road; 
if there’s a Kiwanis, Rotary, Lions or similar group in the community, 
there'll be a sign posted giving the location of its regular meeting place. 
Also jot down the names of several motor courts near the town. As soon 
as you get home, start writing letters as follows: 

1. Write a detailed letter, giving time, place, etc., to the Department of 
Public Relations, American Automobile Association, Washington 6, D. C. 
AAA will transmit the facts to its affiliated club having the offending town 
in its territory and request investigation. If the investigation confirms that 
the place is a traffic trap, AAA through its clubs will warn its 3,500,000 


members to avoid this town in their travels. 

2. Write a briefer, but perhaps more pungent letter to the Governor of 
the state, telling him just exactly what you think of the treatment you got 
in the city under his governorship. Send a carbon of this to the Mayor of 


the place you were arrested. 


3. Write to the editor of the town’s newspaper giving him the details of 
your experience, perhaps pointing out that you will avoid his city in the 
future and will advise your friends to do likewise. You can make this more 
effective by getting his name from the Ayer newspaper directory at the 
public library or your local newspaper office. 

4. Send copies of your letter to the editor to the bank, the department 
store, the chamber of commerce and all the other establishments whose 


names you have jotted down. 


The writing of these letters will accomplish three things: (a) It will 
help you to work off your ire; (b) it will set wheels in motion that will 
cause grief and turmoil to the men who arrested and fined you; and (c) 
it quite possibly may bring about a correction of conditions so that future 
travelers can pass through that city unmolested. 


reeking from riddled plumbing and 
in dismal shape. 

To escape the prospect of an over- 
night or prolonged stay under such 
conditions, practically every motor- 
ist will forego any semblance of a 
trial and hand over fines which are 
often arbitrarily pronounced, being 
$5.00 for one person, perhaps $25 
for the next — plus court costs. 

Unabashed shakedowns halt the 
motorist in his lane, too. A driver 
outside White Springs, Fla., tells of 
traveling well under the speed limit 
but was nevertheless hailed by an of- 
ficer who announced: “That will cost 
you ten dollars.” A drive to the 
courthouse and an indefinite wait for 
trial was the alternative. Unfortu- 
nately, bare-faced bleeding of the 
tourist is all too common. 

Despite the bleaker aspects of the 
picture, improvements have defi- 


nitely been made by many communi- 
ties. La Crosse, Wisc., is high on the 
honor list, with California, Illinois, 
Pennsylvania and New York among 
the chief states taking active part 
through various associations to clear 
their roads of the speed trap 
scourge. 

As a travel organization, the AAA 
is interested in promoting travel ey- 
erywhere. Its clubs are strongly in 
favor of strict, fair and impartial en- 
forcement of the traffic laws. They 
also feel that it is to the betterment 
of states and communities, as well as 
to the motorist generally, to bend ev- 
ery effort toward removal of “soak- 
the-stranger” methods found in to- 
day’s traffic law enforcement. 

TRAVEL stands with the AAA in 
combatting this piracy. ~ 

It’s time to wipe out speed traps 
—the menace to motorists. 4 
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| Sees SKATING, ICE HOCKEY, ski races, speed 
skating, bob-sledding and the awe-inspiring ski 
jump—they’re all on the program, with champions 
from every nation due to compete against each 
other, in the sixth Winter Olympic Games to be 
held in Norway from February 14 through Feb- 
ruary 25. The Olympic Games—staged every four 
years in a different country—added to her natural 
scenic beauty, put Norway among the world’s top 
travel attractions this winter. 

During the Olympics, competitors from 35 coun- 
tries—six more than took part in the 1948 games 
at St. Moritz, Switzerland—will flash their skills. 
Russia will make its first Olympic appearance since 
the war; Sweden will enter 120 competitors in 
an effort to retain its championship, and the United 
States will send at least two dozen athletes, includ- 
ing New Jersey’s Dick Button, the world figure-skat- 
ing king. 

In addition to the Soviet Union, Germany, Japan, 
New Zealand, the Saar, South Africa, and Austria 
will join the 29 nations which competed at the 
1948 games. South Korea is the only doubtful 
starter; the head of its athletic union reported to 
the Olympic committee that his group will be on 
hand if they can clean up “some minor local un- 
pleasantries” before the opening ceremonies in 
Norway. 

The American troupe, financed by voluntary 
contributions totaling $60,000, mostly from winter 
sports enthusiasts and amateur ski clubs, will warm 
up in Switzerland and Austria before displaying its 
talents in the championships in Norway. 

Main attention during the Games—by both visi- 
tors and natives alike—will undoubtedly be focused 
on Holmenkollen Hill, a modern ski-jumping site 
that has been built into the mountains just twenty 
minutes from the center of Oslo. Both ski-jumping 
and long-run ski events will take place here. 

Since 1892—interrupted only by the Nazi oc- 
cupation of Norway from 1940 to 1945—Holmen- 
kollen has been the scene of the Norwegian na- 
tional championships. Holmenkollen Day is a na- 
tional holiday. The local population, with the King 
and the Royal family in the lead, swarms toward 
the chute down which the jumpers will come hur- 
tling. In 1946, when the event was resumed for the 
first time after the war, 100,000 spectators were 
on hand. During the Olympic games, it is estimated, 
twice that figure will be present. 

Norwegians’ interest in skiing dates back to the 
saga period. Even today, skis are the only means 
of land communication between the far-flung fjord 
and mountain villages dotting the Norwegian land- 
scape. In Norway, young children often learn to 
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World famous Holmenkollen Hill will be 
central point of ski jumping, is only twenty 
minutes by suburban railway from heart of Oslo. 
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ski soon after they are able to walk. Norway is 
probably the only country in the world where a 
motorist will often be confronted by the sign: 
“Drive slowly—skiers.” 

The Holmenkollen site is an attraction in itself, 
without the breath-taking jumping spectacle. Hol- 
men is the name of a nearby farm, and koll is the 
Norwegian word for hill. The edge of the jump 
is made of concrete and contains a three-floor house 
with a total floor space of more than 5,500 square 
feet. It provides room for offices, canteens, lounges, 
and other facilities. On the ground and first floor 
there are ski museums which include exhibitions 
of the polar equipment used by Fridtjof Nansen 
and Roald Amundsen during their Arctic trips. 


The second floor is a beautiful restaurant, and Jumping champion 0 the ski world, 
Hans Bjornstad, won his title this year at 


Lake Placid. Here at Holmenkollen Hill every 


meter will count come February. 


it is possible to sit at a window looking down the 
hill and to hear the swish of singing skis as the 
jumpers hurtle over your head, and then to see 
them hovering like human birds over the landing 
slopes for that perilous interval before they land. 

The jumpers take off from a tower about 45 
yards high. Elevators bring them right up to the top 
of the scaffold. Then they pick up speed on the 
downward charge and sail into the air. It takes but 
three seconds before they land, far down. Each 
jumper is allowed two tries. Thus, six seconds in 
the air stand between the athlete, a lifetime of prep- 
aration and Olympic immortality. 

The Olympic flag, traditional symbol of inter- 
national athletic competition, will be raised in 
Oslo’s Bislett Stadium during the opening ceremo- 
nies. Bislett will also be the scene of the figure-skat- 
ing championships, where America’s Button is the 
overwhelming favorite to retain his title and where 
a new queen will be crowned in the women’s sec- 


Skating threat Roald Aas may be the 


tion to replace Canada’s Barbara Ann Scott, now a Connie Wonmeel amine we lracing ocidl 
professional skater and thus ineligible for Olympic Just out of the junior class, his best 
competition. Here too will be the colorful speed- distance is the 1,500 meter race. 


skating events at 1,500, 5,000 and 10,000 meters. 
Names that bring to mind saga and Viking days— 
Daehlenenga, Frognersetern, Jordal Amfi, Norefjell 
and Rodkleiva—are the sites for the remaining 
Olympic events. Rodkleiva is the slalom run course. 
The start of the slalom lies just under 1,600 feet 
above sea level, and the finishing post at about 
1,030 feet. The course is 460 yards, with a drop of 
570 feet. It also includes flood-lighting for evening 
training. The bob-sled event, one of the fastest and 
most dangerous of the Olympic competitions, is to 
be held at Frognersetern, where the course was re- 
designed for top performance by two Swiss experts. 
In addition to the regular events, Olympic spec- 
tators will be treated to a demonstration of bandy, 


Me reel. Poo Practicing kids may have among 
a Scandinavian sport not too unlike ice hockey, but Gi nterfidur cue nae nian Gencaindy: ties tall 


played with a curved club and a small hard ball share the competency of their compatriots. 
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Norway's Winter Arena 


that puts a premium on a high standard of skating 
- and ball control. 

It is a standing joke in Norway that one of 
the country’s most stable export products is snow. 
The joke originated last winter, when an embar- 
rassed British sports world was faced by the pros- 
pect of a winter sports carnival—and no snow any- 
where. In, fact, English hills were as bare of snow 
as the Sahara wastes in mid-July. A hasty call 
was put in to Norway, and the Norwegians re- 
sponded by packing tons of snow into sawdust and 
shipping them to Britain so that the races could be 
held. 

This time, Norwegians are keeping their fingers 
crossed hoping that the fates won’t play the same 
ironic trick on them during Olympic days. In any 
event, it is a virtual impossibility that there will 
be a snow famine throughout Norway. However, 
alternate Olympic courses have been set up higher 
in the hills around Oslo -and to the west to meet 
any possible emergencies. 

While the Olympics provide Norway’s main win- 
ter attraction this year, the country can also offer 
scenery impressive enough for the most discrimi- 
nating taste. The fjord territory, especially to the 
North of Bergen, presents a spectacle of winter 
beauty that cannot be equalled anywhere in the 
world. Winter sports enthusiasts, who might want 
to try their own hand after watching the world’s 
best at the Olympics, will find the best possible fa- 
cilities within easy reach of the capital city of Oslo. 

Travel companies, aware of the attraction of the 
Olympics during the tourist off-season, are gener- 
ally offering attractive rates and “package” deals, 
including stopovers at other Scandinavian capitals 
or in the Swiss and Austrian Alps during the 
Olympic month. Scandinavian Airlines, running 
from New York, has tours costing between $650 


~ On Brink of 
Ski Career 


Because their 
skis may some 
day be the main 
mode of practical 
transportation, 
let alone sport, 
these wee 
Norwegian fry 
start young. 


and $1,200. The Norwegian-American Line ship, 
the Stavangerfjord, includes a special Olympic trip 
leaving New York in late January and returning 
in early March. Tourist class tickets are priced at 
about $380 for a round-trip. 

Meanwhile, as the travel companies prepare to 
convey Olympic enthusiasts to Oslo, the city is get- 
ting ready to give them an unforgettable welcome. 
Though housing has been very tight in Norway 
since the war, primarily because of the scorched- 
earth policy employed by retreating Norwegians at 
the beginning of the war, rebuilding has been prog- 
ressing rapidly, especially that aimed at accom- 
modating Olympic Game visitors. Two hotels in 
Oslo—the Continental and the KNA—have been 
set aside entirely for Americans. 

In addition, Norwegians have been asked to list 
available quarters in their own homes with the 
Olympic offices, and the hospitable people have re- 
sponded nobly. Prices are fixed by the Government 
and range from $1.50 to $2.00 a day for a single 
room, and from $2.50 to $3.00 for a double room. 

Other temporary quarters are also being pressed 
into service. Typical is the trim ship, Cort Adeler, 
built for her personal use by Barbara Hutton and 
now owned by the Norwegians. The ship, with 
several others, will anchor in the Oslo fjord and 
provide accommodations for many tourists. Prices 
in general are extremely favorable to Americans 
because of the exchange rate. Milk, for instance, 
with the aid of a government subsidy, costs eight - 
cents a bottle. Norwegian furs, beautiful and well- 
tailored skins, are well under American prices and 
a visitor to Norway, buying a fur coat there in- 
stead of at home, could save nearly enough to 
cover the costs of his trip. 

The keynote to the Olympic Games this year has 
been well stated by Norway’s popular Crown 
Prince Olav, himself a competitor in the Holmen- 
kollen ski jump in 1923. 

He wrote: “We are looking forward to greeting 
the sports-loving youth of the world, and renewing 
friendships with those who have been here before 
or whom we have met at previous Winter Games, 
and making new acquaintances among the many 
who will follow our invitation to come to our an- 
cient city of Oslo, the most typically winter-sports- 
minded capital of all. 

“Tt is our hope that the Games will be a mani- 
festation of peace and good will between the youth 
of the world, and that the conditions will be such 
that one and all who attend them will feel the 
truth of the words: It is more important to take 
part than to win. 

“Welcome to Oslo. Welcome to the 1952 Winter 
Olympic Games!” ¢ 
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T; ipping often presents a 


problem— but forethought 


_can avoid embarrassment 


De THE UNIFORMITY found 
in the U. S., tipping above the 
bill for services rendered has not yet 
been standardized. The custom exists 
generally with certain trades and 
professions, but its’ practice varies. 
The realm of tipping does not 
abound with logic, and why you 
should tip the barber and not the 
grocer, the waiter but. not the 
plumber, is lost in-murky tradition. 

You might pay a dime to have 
your valise put on the train with you 
at one town and fork over a quarter 
to have it taken off at your destina- 
tion. 

A traveler from Kansas will find 
that in New York he is expected in 
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most eateries to tip the waiter even 
if he has had his sandwich at the 
counter rather than at a table. But 
he won’t know unless he asks some- 
one or observes what the fellow next 
to him does. And if supremely neg- 
ligent in New York, he may be met 
with an unsolicited briefing on pro- 
cedure before he can make it out the 
door. 


Lots of us take tipping so for 
granted, we scarcely consider the 
moral aspects, if any there be. There 
are those who do tip for the kindness 
of supplementing what they know to 
be a dreary salary. Then there are 
those who feel that the support of 
personnel concerns not the patron 


but the employer—whose integrity is 
nicely helped along by the minimum 
wage law. They say efficient service 
is inherent in the function of the em- 
ploye. To tip is to gild the lily. But 
they usually tip anyhow. 

Habit develops. We have the 
nominal tip and the exorbitant tip. 
How to distinguish? By the percent- 
age rule of thumb, common in our 
society, if you surrender quite 
methodically fifteen per cent of the 
tariff, you should be safe from criti- 
cism. Frequently, nowadays, you pay 
what you decide will anger the re- 
cipient less rather than what repre- 
sents a token of appreciation. 


Try the Bellhop 


To cast off the menace of indeci- 
sion, there will be someone in au- 
thority around to advise what the 
bellboy or waitress is customarily 
tipped. Some travelers discover the 
best authority—on many subjects— 
to be the bellhop himself. 

You may carry your suitcase to 
your hotel room, but a bellhop will 
likely jerk it from your hand before 
you reach the elevator, and, when 
you are in your room, he will wait 
for a. quarter from you. If you use 
room service, you might inadver- 
tently throw a tip that tops the 
price of the cigarets you ordered. 

Railroads will be glad to tell you 
what is done by way of gratuities on 
their lines. Your Pullman porter will 
generally get 50 cents a day, or $1.00 
for every overnight. No tipping in 
the coach, even for the candy-pusher. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio tried a 
no tipping line on their dining car 
menu. The idea failed. Passengers 
tipped. 

Present your tipping problem to 
the steamship lines before your voy- 
age. You may be told that it depends 
on how the service strikes your gen- 
erosity. An official of one of the 
largest lines said, “I tip only if the 
service is good. In fact, I just re- 
turned from England. I left the 
waiter only $1.40 because he was 
very slow and the food cold.” 

Tipping aboard ship is done in a 
lump before disembarking. First 
class passengers tip more than stu- 
dents or tourists. A $10.00 bill will 
go to the dining steward, another 
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$10.00 to the bedroom steward, and 
$2.00 to the deck steward if he has 
been of service. Students should find 
$5.00 ample for the steward and 
waiter. Steamship lines would prefer 
you tipped according to your means 
and inclination. It better assures 
them of retaining a courteous per- 
sonnel. But group-oriented as we are, 
we are liable to do more comfortably 
what the next fellow does anyhow. 

Signs on docks proclaim No Tip- 
ping to all who would have their 
luggage stowed aboard. But gratui- 
ties are expected by porters who 
know tourists don’t read the signs or 
are too timid to take heed if they do. 

Skycaps at large air terminals pull 
25 cents a suitcase as do the redcaps 
at Grand Central Station. If you ask 
the airlines, they may say they don’t 
know what skycaps are given and as- 
sure you it’s your problem. You can 
feel the tug away from systematizing 
what should be a personal consider- 
ation anyway. 

Tipping is touchy. There are many 
situations where our unthought-out 
donations are in return for no sery- 
ice. The taxi driver has the meter to 
record what we owe for the ride; his 


getting us there is his job. We tip _ 


him. It’s convention. And he may 
have slipped us some welcome infor- 
mation. Cityfolk have found that a 
cabdriver can be an information bu- 
reau on wheels. But a city cab driver 
won’t say much of a thank you for a 
tip under fifteen cents. 

Gratuities are higher and more 
generally lavished in large cities. 


New York is acutely tip-conscious. 
You can get through more doors in 
the Midwest and South without leav- 
ing coins behind you. A southerner 
seldom tips at a drugstore counter. 
At some midwestern airports, you'll 
be helped with your bags without 
having to dig for change. 

Tips rise in resort country. They 
soar in Florida, Southern California, 


wa 
en 


Tucson. A Miami bellboy receives at 
least a quarter a bag. And the maid 
is supposedly left a dollar a night at 
most hotels. However, many travel- 
ers bypass this easily. 

In New York restaurants and 
nightclubs, men are requested to 
check their hats and coats. The check 
girl receives a salary and the tips go 
either to the restaurant or to the con- 
cessionaire who collects them lucra- 
tively from other such places. This 
is considered by many as a tip trap. 


No one can drag your coat from you, 
but you had better affect a suscepti- 
bility to drafts to retain your wraps 
without embarrassment. Women, 
strangely, are rarely requested to 
check their coats. 

They make up for it in beauty par- 
lors. In the provinces, tips are neg- 
ligible, but smart emporiums in the 
city will expect you to leave a dollar 
for the coiffeur, 50 cents for the 
shampoo girl, and 50 cents for the 
manicurist. You can get your hair 
sheared one and a half times in 


Omaha ‘for all that. In most barber 


shops, men tip at least fifteen per 
cent of the fee. 

One of the toughest considerations 
is when not to tip. You may have 
been done a favor beyond the call of 
a custodian’s duty and found that 
the proffer of a token upsets him as 
a misunderstanding of genuine 
friendliness. 

That hesitation, that little concern 
for the response to your pourboire is 
natural. Methodical percentage tip- 
ping avoids discomfiture and exorb- 
itant gratuities. But it can be a threat 
to good service—unless you tip be- 
forehand. You will come to forks in 
the road where you may want to save 
yourself embarrassment—or money. 
Part of the equipment of the experi- 
enced traveler is knowing how to 
scatter gratuities economically. 

You need never overtip. You need 
never tip, actually. It is up to you 
alone whether you want to face the 
situation as a fifteen per cent calcu- 
lator or as a 25 per cent sucker. ¢ 


Aur Coach Flights To Hit 
Record Low of $99 Across Nation 


HE LOWEST trans-continental fares 
ever offered on scheduled airlines 
have been proposed by American Air- 
lines, United Airlines and Trans World 
Airlines. With expected CAB approval 
in January, you'll be able to fly from 
New York to Los Angeles for $99. 
Coach planes are not pressurized. 
There is no meal service and only one 
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stewardess to a plane. TWA has been 
using a capacity seating of 81 passen- 
gers in planes with reclining chairs. 
United Airlines uses 66-passenger, 
four-engined DC-4s. On coach service, 
schedules are slower, but the east- 
bound trans-continental flight, with 
one stop, should be covered in just 
over ten hours. 


/ 


Intermediate fares on TWA Sky- 
coach will be $32, New York to Chi- 
cago; $80, Chicago to Los Angeles; 
$40, New York to St. Louis; and $75, 
St. Louis to Los Angeles. United, plan- 
ning to charge only $88 westbound 
between New York and San Francisco, 
offers $167.20, round trip, $187 if 
you start flying eastbound. Both lines 
tag the tariff $24 in either direction 
between Chicago and New York. 

TWA inaugurated Skycoach service 
in June, 1950, offering a flight across 
the country for $110. It has drawn 
half a million passengers to the service. 
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Hub of the Newest Nation: 


TRIPOLITANIA 


By Robert §S. Laubach 


T O THE SHORES OF Tripoli!” has echoed the song 
since 1801, when William Eaton and 500 United 
States marines struggled across desert wastes from 
Egypt to rescue American seamen held captive by 
the pasha of that pirate-infested stronghold. Now 
150 years later, a newly-created Arab state wel- 
comes tourists to her peaceful shores. With indepen- 
dence granted December 24, 1951, the United King- 
dom of Libya contains a bright oasis in the troubled 
Moslem world. 

Tripolitania, and its fascinating capital, Tripoli, 
are only two hours south of Rome by air. Her ties 
with Rome date from ancient times when she 
constituted the southern limits of the Roman empire. 
And in this century, for 30 years prior to World 
War II, Tripoli was once more a “Roman colony,” 
for here Mussolini spared little to try to fulfill his 
dreams of a recreated North African Roman empire. 
Broad avenues, modern structures were built. 


The cities of ancient Rome, long since buried 
under fifteen feet of desert sand, were extensively 
excavated. Il Duce started colonizing Italians on 
farms reclaimed by the afforestation of the desert. 
A system of inland highways was built to facilitate 
the development of this new land—a land intended 
for the sole use of Italians. The outbreak of war put 
a halt to everything. 

Though British and German armies maneuvered 
and battled to the east of her, Tripoli was little 
searred by war. A broad, palm-lined avenue skirts 
the small harbor, dividing the blue Mediterranean 
from the dazzling white city. Delicate minarets and 
domed mosques punctuate the low skyline. 

On flat-topped wagons—the city busses—white- 
blanketed Arabs huddle close together. Only the 
horse’s hoofs herald the approach of these silent, 
rubber-tired vehicles. Other white-robed men ride 
side-saddle on their brisk donkeys. An occasional 


Tripoli Taxi. Transit company. passengers ride atop flat 
boards on rubber-tired, horse-drawn vehicle for fast clip 
across town along palm-lined streets. 


Mud-Walled Mosque. Inside white-plastered 
houses of worship in Tripoli and throughout Tripolitania, 
Moslem devout kneel in prayer five times a day. 
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Shores of Tripoli. Modern skyline of gleaming, delicately-carved mosques and minarets 


is revealed by view from landing stage. Ornamental columns are surmounted by 
Romulus and Remus with wolf, right, ancient galleon at left. Note modern car passing flat-top taxi. 


i: 


Ancient Arena. The softest whisper in former 
amphitheatre can be heard distinctly on top row. Similar 
arena, at Sabratha, is still used for school gatherings. 
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camel, in from the desert, plops its pancake feet 
along the soft macadam. Arab women on the streets 
modestly drape blankets over their entire heads and 
bodies, leaving just one eye peeping out on the 
world, like a haunting, unblinking Cyclops. 

Inside the gates of the medina, or Arab quarter, 
the curious stroller finds himself in the neatest city 
of any of the Arab communities in North Africa. 
Narrow lanes, with the roofs of the houses dovetail- 
ing above them, lead him by shops of coppersmiths, 
silk weavers, wool vendors, and coffee houses. 

The traveler to Tripoli cannot help but feel the 
feverish activity which has been going on since 
the war, in preparation for her independence. Tri- 
poli has been administered by Great Britian, acting 
for the United Nations. A staff of 100 UN officials 
has worked night and day with Arab leaders to help 
them assume responsibilities of their government, 
and the uplift of their peoples. 
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The Arab leaders realize how woefully uneducated 
their people are—Mussolini made no provision for 
Arab education—and are cooperating with British 
education officers in the start of an adult education 
program. To that end they invited the help of Dr. 
Frank C. Laubach, famed for his system of teaching 
adults to read and write. 

Using a visual association of words with pictures 
of common objects, Dr. Laubach worked with Arab 
educators to develop an adult reading primer. A 
large-scale literacy program has now been launched 
It was while working with Dr. Laubach, my father, 
that I visited Tripoli in 1951—that city of great 
strategic value to America at the present time, and 
of strategic importance down through the centuries. 

From time immemorial, caravans loaded with the 
treasures of central Africa sought the shortest route 
across the Sahara. At the northern terminus of that 
route lay Tripoli, already a thriving city. Here goods 
were unloaded from camels into galleys, which took 
them to all parts of the known world. 

Three cities were founded, probably by the 
Phoenicians, along the Mediterranean coast: Sa- 
bratha in the west, Leptis Magna about 130 miles 
east, and Oea, midway between the other two. Oea 
later became known as “Tripolis,” or “three cities.” 

Those cities enjoyed the fortunes of those who 
ruled them: the Phoenicians, the Carthaginians, and 
the Romans, under whom they reached the height of 
their grandeur and maintained that height for nearly 
1,000 years. 

With the downfall of Rome and the invasion of 
the Arabs in the Seventh Century, nomadic peoples 
replaced city dwellers, Islam replaced Christianity 
(for this part of the Roman empire was by then 
greatly Christian), and chaos replaced order. Sa- 
bratha and Leptis Magna were stripped of their 
marble finery and left to-the mercies of the. desert. 

The ensuing decay of civilization lasted 1,000 
years. By the Seventeen Century Tripoli had be- 
come the base for roving pirates, who cursed the 
Mediterranean and the eastern Atlantic, capturing 
and holding for high ransom seamen of all nations. 
These bold pirates engaged in many wars, includ- 
ing two with the United States. It was during one of 
these that William Eaton led his men on the march 
which has become marine legend. 

Little is left to remind you of those unhappy 
centuries, save a Castle in Tripoli, now fallen apart, 
and a few hill-top citadels. But much remains to 
thrill the visitor with the memories of the golden 
age of Rome. For Tripoli was literally gold in those 
days—the “granary of the Roman empire,” with 
endless gold-tipped wheat fields waving where only 
sand is now. The three cities rivaled those of the 
homeland, as testified by the ruins. 
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Graceful Ruin. Gleaming marble once faced 
this entrance to marketplace. Today most of the marble 
from Leptis Magna is in mosques all over North Africa. 


In the most western of the three cities—Sabratha 
—is to be seen one of the most perfect examples of 
the Roman amphitheatre. Each year still, thousands 
of school children assemble there for songs, pageants 
and exercises. 

Modern Tripoli is built over ancient Oea. The 
marble Arch of Triumph, built in A.D. 163, still 
stands at the entrance to the Arab quarter. 

Largest of the three cities is Leptis Magna, 70 
miles east of Tripoli, an hour-and-a-half drive on a 
finely-paved road. At the water’s edge still stand 
part of the docks where the galleys from Rome tied 
up. They brought the latest news and fashionable 
goods, and returned laden with the fruits and grains 
of the fertile African soil. 

Stretching from the sea for many hundreds of 
acres over gently rolling hills, the cobblestone 
streets lead you through the city. The modern visitor 
may wander for hours through the ghost city, fol- 
lowing a clearly printed map supplied him at the 
entrance. Often you can still read the original street 
signs in Latin. In your wanderings you pass many 
homes, bakeries, spinning shops, shoemakers and 
barbers. In the large central market, carved stone 
fish still advertise the fish stalls. 

From the top row of the large amphitheatre you 
get a broad view of Leptis Magna, spreading vut 
between yourself and the perfect blue of the Medi- 
terranean. Later, you may wish to sprint around 
the stone track of the sports field, as did thousands 
of athletes before you. 

Explorations for a day or a week in this new 
Mediterranean nation will reward the visitor from 
Europe and America, whether you would see the 
world of the modern Arab, or the regal splendor 
of Rome. 
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AN, BEING THE IDEALIST and the 
dreamer of the two sexes, is al- 
ways looking for a “Paradise.” Most 
men are tied to family and job, so 
they dabble only occasionally with 
the idea. A few seek and find a so- 
called “Paradise,” where living is 
cheap, the climate is nearly perfect, 
the scenery is delightful, and they 
can feel superior to their surround- 
ings. 

But even paradises have flaws. In 
Oaxaca, the capital of the State of 
Oaxaca in southern Mexico, you 
discover one when you commence 
house hunting. Living is cheap, but 
the standards are not the same as at 
home. Swimming pools, acres of 
formal gardens, shady terraces, 
beautiful tile floors—but beware the 
kitchens and‘the plumbing! 

You hunt for the stove in a nar- 
row, smoke-stained room, bare ex- 
cept for a rickety unpainted chair 
and a built-in tile work-table running 
its entire length. Two twelve-inch- 
square holes mar the surface of the 
tile work-table. These, you learn to 
your dismay, are the carbon cook- 
stove. 

With the nail holes in the kitchen 
wall filled with plaster, with the pro- 
fuse use of whitewash and paint, and 
with a cabinet for the pots and ket- 
tles, which now hang on the wall, it 
can be made to do, for the grounds 
with the swimming pool are lovely. 
A maid and gardener go with the 
place, and the rent is only $40.00 a 
month. 

A local carpenter takes the meas- 
urements, for the cabinet must fit 
in a space between the corner and a 
door. The painting and whitewashing 
are completed after numerous de- 
lays. The cabinet is delivered. An ex- 
pert cabinet maker could do no bet- 
ter, except for one thing. The cabinet 
will not fit in the space. The cabinet 
is the right size, but the carpenter 
attached, as an added adornment, a 
two-inch molding. Later the sound of 
hammering issues from the kitchen. 
You investigate to find a new series 
of nails driven in the freshly painted 
walls. Upon these, every utensil that 
has a handle, again hangs. 

Meanwhile, the masculine half of 
the family has slipped into an easy 
routine the first week. But while he 
is sitting over a glass of beer at one 
of the cafes on the Plaza Square, 
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The Other Side 
of Paradise 


By Edith Todd Ogden 


boring the tourists with the details of 
his superiority in having found such 
a delightful and undemanding way 
of existence, or sits at home in the 
studio, writing for the enlightenment 
of the world at large, the little 
woman is left to cope with the prac- 
tical problems of everyday living in 
this heaven. 

And in all the articles on “Para- 
dises” written by men, none tell you 
how to force Miguel, the gardener, 
to use the lawn mower instead of let- 
ting the grass grow long enough 
to grab in one hand as he saws it 
with a dull piece of tin; nor how to 
persuade Macaela, the maid of all 
work, to serve the meat and all the 
vegetables as one course. 


Editor’s Note: In the January, 1950, 
TRAVEL, Ralph T. Ogden’s article Why 
We Moved to Mexico brought forth a 
deluge of delighted mail seeking more 
details. The piece was reprinted in 
Magazine Digest, bringing more letters. 
Mr. Ogden’s wife here tries to balance 
the paradise picture—and still leaves 
us enchanted with Mexico. 


Your life becomes a series of ad- 
justments. You learn that as the 
newcomer in the neighborhood you 
should call first’ on the social leader 
of your barrio (district) to let her 
know you are now settled and ready 
to receive; that you never pay the 
first price asked in the market but 
always bargain; that you do not at- 
tend a funeral without a formal 
printed invitation; that you never 
wear a hat except to a wedding or 
formal garden party. 

The language hurdle always con- 
fronts you. In desperation you say 
“si, si,’ only to become more deeply 
involved later. For instance, there 
is the time Macaela arrives in the 
morning with an overgrown rooster 
under her arm. “Senora, I have 
brought him,” she announces tri- 
umphantly, holding him up by his 
legs for your inspection. 

“So I see,” you say weakly. There 
is a pause. “Do you wish me to buy 
him?” you finally volunteer. 

“Oh, no, Senora,’ and a hurt ex- 


pression spreads over her face. 
There is another pause. 
Again you start, “But then I 


don’t—” 

Macaela interrupts. With the aid 
of gestures and many, many words, 
you gradually become aware that 
last night you had agreed that she 
could bring her rooster to keep your 
hens company, the hens being two 
that you had purchased earlier in 
the week to fatten for eating. The 
hens are long since gone, but you 
still feed the rooster, whose lusty 
crowing thanks you every morning 
at five a.m. 

The clinging to the past and what 
is costumbre you find insurmount- 
able. A neighbor, who is leaving for 
a trip to the states, loans you her | 
washing machine. You anticipate 
Macaela’s pleasure. As the clothes 
are washed, Macaela stands sullenly 
eyeing the washer with suspicion and 
distrust. When she takes the basket 
of clean clothes to the drying yard, 
you follow, but a moment too late. 
From a distance you see Macaela’s 
back bending over the native laundry 
tub, her arms vigorously working in 
the cold water suds. The basket is 
empty. The following wash day 
Macaela is up at dawn. The clothes 
have already been soaped and laid 
out on the flat roof to bleach. At 
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the end of three weeks you reluc- 
tantly put the washer in the store 
room. 

You soon become frustrated. Ev- 
erywhere you turn, you are thwarted. 
Macaela rules the house, Miguel the 
grounds. They belong to the place. 
In your own house you are the for- 
eigner with peculiar ideas and 
strange customs. They humor you 
by saying “si, si,” and then do as 
they wish. 

The morning you find all the as- 
ters pulled up, when they are just at 
the height of their bloom, you give 
in from sheer exhaustion. There the 
plants are—all neatly laid out in the 
sun to dry, so that there will be seed 
for the next planting. 

Now you, too, go to the Plaza 
mornings. Let Miguel and Macaela 
run the place! Surprisingly, they do 
it and very well, too. Everything 
straightens cut. Meals not only are 
palatable but on time. The garden 
takes on new life. You decide there 
is charm in having the vegetables 
mixed in with the flowers, and that 
the zinnias you had ordered planted 
close to the house do look better 
near the bath houses, where Miguel 
had insisted on planting them. 

You no longer spend your morn- 
ings in the kitchen insisting that the 
meat be cooked your way, only to 
have it turn out tough. Instead you 
learn to relax and to indolently sip 
your coffee as you absorb the con- 
stantly changing picture of life pass- 
ing your chair at the sidewalk cafe. 
Vendors of sweets, their trays filled 
with delectable looking concoctions, 
balanced on their heads, call out 


their wares. Indian women with their 
rebozos wrapped tightly around 
them, their market baskets poised on 
their heads, hurry past. The serape 
vendors in their white pajama-like 
suits open their colorful blankets, 
dicker goodnaturedly, and _ leave 
with an adios and a smile. 

During the winter the opera com- 
pany from Mexico City spends a 
week in the town. On Sunday the stars 
sing arias from the bandstand in the 
Plaza for all to hear. The old opera 
house casts aside the cinema and as- 
sumes an air of elegance. On open- 
ing night the Governor and his wife 
occupy a box to your right. All 
around you are beautifully gowned 
women, some with high Spanish 
combs and maniillas. 

By the time of the Governor’s 
annual ball, Independence Day night, 
you no longer feel a stranger in 
a strange land. You, too, stand in 
the long queue outside the Gover- 
nor’s palace. The Indians, who are 
gathering in the Plaza for the Crito, 
the traditional call of freedom, stare 
at the line of elegantly dressed 
women and their escorts. The line 
moves slowly, for each invitation 
must be checked with the guest list 
at the gates. At 10:30 the gates close. 
All guests must gather above in the 
palace for the ceremony. 

A hush of expectancy fills the 
room as the honor guard, heels 
clicking on the highly polished floor, 
advances toward the balcony. At ex- 
actly 11:00 the Governor appears on 
the balcony facing the Plaza for the 
Grito. 

Viva Mexico! Viva la Independen- 


Paradise porch. The rear of the author’s home 
includes a bath house adjoining the swimming pool. 
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cia! his voice rings out in the tradi- 
tional call. A wave of cheers rises 
from the crowd in the street below. 
Following the ceremony, an elabo- 
rate buffet supper is served, then 
dancing with alternating marimba 
and stringed orchestras is held. 
Small bands hired by the Governor 
play outside on the street for the 
people to dance. 


During this time you have learned 
to be your own star boarder. Your 
only remaining household chore is 
making the daily menus. You can 
swim, play tennis at the tennis club, 
or golf at the newly formed golf 
club, explore the outlying villages, 
or take in the excellent English and 
American movies at the three movie 
houses. There is the custom of late 
afternoon calls and small intimate 
teas. The local hotels occasionally 
have dances starting slightly before 
midnight and lasting till dawn. 
When all else fails, there are always 
the sidewalk cafes. Here you will 
find someone you know or tourists 
from the States eager to talk to a 
fellow countryman. 


As a result you feel perfectly at 
home by late fall, when you pass 
through the crowd at the Kermess 
pinning little ribbon bows on coat 
lapels (one peso a bow, one bow for 
each dance). 


The Kermess. is the large charity 
bazaar sponsored each year by the 
Governor’s wife. Elaborately deco- 
rated booths fill the grounds. Beau- 
tiful girls and older women, all in 
gorgeous costumes, sell tamales, 
churros (similar to a doughnut), 
sandwiches, and hot chocolate. Two 
orchestras in two separate pavilions 
fill the air with dance music. No 
longer is this a strange country to 
you, for now you are actively a part 
of the community. 


Only yesterday Macaela comes to 
the door to report that the city wa- 
ter is again shut off and your re- 
serve tanks are already exhausted. 
You start to rave about the ineff- 
ciency of the city’s water system, 
only to have her look at you re- 
proachfully and say, “But, Senora, 
what does it matter as long as we’re 
happy?” 

You stop your tirade, smile, and 
find yourself echoing, “Si, si.” ¢ 
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Under glaring Cruzan sun, 
old fishing sloops laze and toss 

in Christiansted harbor. 

Behind the fish market 

the old building on the left 

houses the Chamber of Commerce. 


HY NOT COME TO Christiansted 

and take an apartment?” asked 
a Cruzan friend. “You can have your 
Virgin Island holiday and solve the 
minor problem.” 

The minor problem was our small 
son Jonathan. The tropics beckoned 
indeed, but we were reluctant to in- 
troduce our six-year-old to the orderly 
leisure of a resort hotel. Wouldn’t 
such an active kid and a hotel take 
mutual exception to one another? 

My wife seized upon the notion. 
“We can set up housekeeping in our 
own tropical flat,” she suggested. 
“With meals from our own kitchen, 
we can keep the kid on a kid’s diet. 
No asking a head chef for a ‘small 
portion of chopped round, please, 
instead of the curried lobster and 
shrimp.’ Shouldn’t be any bedtime 
problems, and we won’t have to 
worry about the moppet’s kicking 
over anybody’s gin and tonic, come 
sundown.” 

Southward we flew, then, by Pan 
American clipper to St. Croix, the 
largest of the Virgin Islands. We 
had taken off at midnight from cold, 
rain-drenched Idlewild Airport, and 
now, twelve hours and 1,450 miles 
later, we were blinking under a bril- 
liant sun at the gleaming island ter- 


minal. We gazed with ill-disguised . 


envy at bronzed faces which looked 
compassionately upon our northern 
complexions. 
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Family 


Fortnight 


By Robert Demme 


Our luggage loaded into a car, we 
hummed off toward Christiansted, 
along the Center Line Road. This is 
the original roadstead which zig-zags 
across the checkerboard of sugar 
plantations between the ancient cities 
of Frederiksted and Christiansted. 
These were the haunts of buccaneers 
in the days of the Spanish Main. 
Then Denmark took it from the Brit- 
ish in 1801. With St. John and St. 
Thomas, St. Croix in 1917 became 
U.S. territory. The Danes received 
25 million dollars in return, but 
they left a colonial flavor, especially 
in the names of towns and streets. 

Austere—And Exotic 

Coconut husks littered the shoul- 
ders of the palm-lined road. Long 
rows of sugar cane slanted away 
from the concrete, and hibiscus, ole- 
ander, and bougainvillea flowered 
everywhere. Here and there in the 
distance sprawled the gaunt masonry 
of huge Danish plantation houses. 
Gray cones of old sugar mills stood 
austere amid exotic foliage. 

Christiansted presented a prospect 
of narrow lanes and squat buildings, 
arcades over slender sidewalks. On 
busy streets, starched, long frocks 
and straw hats perched primly over 
dark faces. Checkered shirts and 
denim pants and tropical suits and 
more straw hats. Shuttered windows 
and balconies. Roadsters, Jeeps, don- 
key-drawn carts. Deep gutters along 


Danish sugarmill tower 
‘stands as a token of erstwhile 
plantation empire under Denmark’s 
flag. The Danish West Indies was 
purchased by the United States 
during the First World War. 


the roadsides were spanned by minia- 
ture wooden bridges. 

So down Kongensgade, and down 
Prinsensgade, and we pulled up at a 
gateway flanked by a high brick and 
stucco wall on one side and.a long 
arcaded structure on the other. “Pink 
Fancy” was the name of this odd- 
ment. And here we set up housekeep- ~ 
ing for a fortnight in the tropics. 

Our guest cottage, not far from a 
sparkling swimming pool, had a spa- 
cious colored tile living room, bed- 
room and kitchen, complete with 
electrical appliances and _ refrigera- 
tor. We were briefed on boiling of 
water and the location of the mar- 
kets, and we were on our own. 

A friend made his station wagon — 
available. We were interested to find 
that local driving was left-handed , 
continental style. We were issued 
temporary licenses and tried it out. 

First on the program was a swim 
at the Buccaneer Hotel Beach. We 
had been told by the travel folders 
“The day after you leave New York 
you'll be splashing in the incredibly 
hued waters of the Caribbean.” We 
proved it was true. The water was 
brilliant and blue under the sun, the 
beach was cream-colored, and palm 
trees swayed in the background. 
Jonathan seemed to find his element 
in this fabulous playground. 

Since we had decided not to devi- 
ate from our intention of eating at 
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Pink Fancy with its 

galleries and deep windows 
typifies Danish colonial building. 
Behind this 100-year-old house 
the author’s family stayed in a 
guest cottage called Upper Joy. 


Alexander Hamilton passed 
his boyhood in this rolling seaside, 
later clerked at a hotel in 
Christiansted. One of St. Croix’s 
fine hotels, the Buccaneer, 

stands now on its promontory. 


All along Kongensgade, 

or “King Street,” sidewalk vendors 
are to be found. Author’s 

wife and son try the local millinery 
while the fruit and 

vegetable vendor waits nearby. 


A practical couple mith a child reveal 


a practical way to enjoy the leisure 


and the luxury of a Caribbean vacation 


home, we passed by the grocer’s en 
route to Pink Fancy. Surprise. It was 
stocked like any modern food shop 
in the states—frozen foods and all. 
We ended dining on frozen lamb 
chops, with rumbas and sambas™ra- 
dioed out of San Juan. 

No mosquitos, so the French doors 
were open, and through them 
beamed the warm light of a big 
moon over distant palms. 

The town market is full of barter- 
ing natives, inquisitive onlookers. 
My wife got answers to her questions 
from native women standing behind 
trays heaped with tropical fruit and 
vegetables. “Try tanya, like potato. 


Boil twenty minute, mash with but-_ 


ter. Take plantain. Slice and fry 
slowly. This cooking banana, bake or 
fry.” The bananas in the Indies are 
smaller than what we see in the 
states and very flavorful. 

After marketing, across the street 
-you go to the dairy, arriving with 
your own container for milk. Then 
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to the butchery. The steers are 
freshly slaughtered and hang intact 
in the mosquito-netted interior. The 
shop is cool, clean, and a great 
deal less gory than rumored. Steaks, 
roast, beef liver? Our choice was 
steak, four pounds of it—at 40 cents 
a pound! We loved steak at that 
price, even if it was a bit tough, be- 
ing rather “green.” But the flavor 
was there. And the meat is govern- 
ment inspected. 

To insure a leisurely cocktail be- 
fore dinner, we picked up some 
Cruzan rum. It retails at the exorbi- 
tant sum of 85 cents a bottle, the 
same brand that can be found in 
New York for only $3.95 the fifth. 

After our daily swim at some 
half-moon beach, we explored the 
island in the station wagon. We were 
in the vicinity where the Carib 
Arawaks had repulsed Columbus’ 
mariners in 1943, 

And so the days passed with their 
refreshment and their relaxation. 


Visits to the sugar mills and to old 
plantation remains, crumbling relics 
of the prosperous sugar-days when 
the flag of Denmark flew over the 
island. The names linger: Mahogany 
Road, Parasol Hill, Baron Bluff, Half- 
penny Bay. 

Our tropical housekeeping experi- 
ment is recommended to any couple, 
with or without small fry. It had not 
been an expensive venture for us. 
Sightseeing tours on St. Croix range 
from $4.00 to $8.00. Local handi- 
craft is moderately priced, and the 
liquor is a rare bargain. Even good 
Scotch starts at $2.50. Popular ciga- 
ret brands retail at twelve cents a 
pack, as the Virgin Islands are duty 
and tax-free. 

We wound up our Cruzan holiday 
with a couple of days at St. Thomas 
and San Juan, Puerto Rico. The 
sixteenth day found us back once 
more in the States, happy to be home 
but captivated by the memory of our 
island vacation. ¢# 
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State Capitol 


The south entrance to the statehouse in Oklahoma City is ornamented with the 
stark symbol of the state’s foremost industry. This oil well produces, too. 


Travel Through 


OKLAHOMA 


8 Jaen called Indian Territory before it 
entered the Union in 1907, stretches 500 miles 
plus from the heavily wooded area of the Ozarks 
in the east across the great plain to the rugged 
Panhandle of its cattle-ranged west. It had been the 
home of five civilized Indian tribes, whose survi- 
vors are the largest Indian population in any state. 

It was the home of Will Rogers who put it im- 
mortally into folk literature as a spring of Ameri- 
can humor. Then it was wafted into national 
affection with the musical, Oklahoma! which, 
though Indianless, and without oil wells, was 
nonetheless Oklahoman in spirit. 

Oil brought great industry to the state, and 


Tulsa and Oklahoma City became metropolitan. 
From Winding Stair Mountains to Black Mesa, 
Oklahoma is awash with state parks, one national 
park to boot. Lake Texoma State Park, dedicated 
in July, is the ninth in the state park system. 
Vacationists find 1,000 miles of mountain streams 
and 600 miles of mountain roads and trails to 
satisfy their appetites for the outdoors. American, 
Braniff, Central, Continental and Mid-Continent 
airlines and the Frisco, Katy, Santa Fe and Rock 
Island railroads criss-cross the State. 

The scenes here were chosen by Oklahoma Re- 
sources and Planning Board as the best bet for 
sight-seeing. 
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xe 
Grand River 


; ‘Grand Lake 


Dam 


Buffalo 
Reserve 


Excursion 


Jonary. 1952 


The world’s longest multiple-arch 
dam impounds waters of the 

Grand River. Lake o’ the Cherokees 
is popular as fishing, camping area. 


Aging monarch of the plains, 

the bison, yet persists in the great 
herd at Wichita Mountain Refuge. 
Vacation facilities there are free. 


With 1,300 miles of shoreline 
embracing 55,000 acres of water, 
Grand Lake attracts tourists 

to daily and nightly boat excursions. 


Park 


Black Fork 
Angling 


Lake Murray 
Skiing 


Visitors to the Park’s dude ranch 
wander on horseback among the crags 
and knolls of impressive mountain 
scenery in the Wichitas. 


A preferred fishing river is the 
Black Fork near Heavener, eastern 
Oklahoma. These anglers will 
catch catfish, bass and crappie. 


Water skiing draws almost as many 
as fishing, camping, riding in 

this 21,000-acre year-round 
playground, Lake Murray State Park. 
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TRAILING THE 


After a world search, 


_ did they verity 


existence of the 


Lost Continent of Mu? 


By Brownie Adams 
As told to May F. McElravy 


fee WAS ALWAYS a compelling force back of 
our search for the crested serpent. At no time 
did Roy Adams and I feel that we were free agents. 
Even when we made our first trip into the ghost 
caves of Mesa Verde our fate as hunters was sealed. 

Our second trip along the Rio de Frijoles in 
New Mexico strengthened this urge and started us 
delving into archives. We had to learn more about 
the prehistoric people of the Southwest. 

In our study we came upon Churchward’s famous 
theory of a Lost Continent of Mu, whose survivors 
were thought to have migrated to lands contiguous 
to the Pacific. 

So fascinating was the theory that we began to 
plan a trip to Yucatan, there to hack our way 
through jungles in order to uncover and photo- 
graph evidence which could support the Church- 
ward belief. 

Deep in this heat-ridden country we came upon 
a strange snake whose rope-like coils supported a 
regally crested head from which protruded eyes 
long dimmed by the voracious jungle. 

“Roy,” I exclaimed, “it’s the crested serpent of 
the Mayans!” 

When I had voiced my belief that it was the 
exact counterpart of the snake described in Church- 
ward’s book I felt we must find others. 

Roy Adams set up his camera, commenting only, 
“What a beauty!” 

Back in Denver we showed our pictures to vari- 
ous groups. But after each showing we'd say to 
each other, “If only we could get a picture of at 
least one crested serpent on the other side of the 
Pacific, we’d prove that a continent did once exist 
between Asia and America.” 

We made this search our goal. The quest led us 
all over the world. In our long hunt for crested 
serpents we have found the roll of a camel on a 
sand-swept desert just as comfortable as the cush- 
ions of a Renault automobile. 

Standing on the deck of a sampan being pad- 
dled up stream through a gorge was to us just an- 
other adventure off the beaten trail which might 
lead to the discovery of the other crested serpent. 
Sometimes, to reach our objective we were forced 
to walk all the way. 

Although we found many serpents identical with 
the first one we saw as we penetrated the Mayan 
jungles, our later hunts through the ruins of Cen- 
tral America, Java, Mesopotamia and the plateaus 
of the Andes had been without results. 

Twice we journeyed to China to examine reli- 
gious symbols in old temples. We’ve trekked through 
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Wearing heavy yashmaks, unmarried, cave- 
dwelling girls in Arabia revealed 
strange tattooed faces for explorer Adams. 


most of the Orient, explored ruins in Arabia, in 
Babylon and Ninevah, gone up the Nile to the 
Tombs of the Pharaohs, and crossed the Sahara 
five times. Careful search and examination failed 
to uncover another serpent with a crest, or even a 
record of one, but, always busy with our cameras, 
we have been richly rewarded with wonderful pic- 
tures of carvings, the people and their strange 
customs in the countries we visited. 

When we settled down, meaning to stay for a 
while at home, our thoughts turned recurrently to 
Arabia. Surely, we thought, if the ancient city of 
Petra was “half as old as time,” we’d find some 
evidence of our serpent among its ruins. Finally 
we decided that we must hunt there. 

In Petra our camp for a month was one of the 
3,000 tombs which had been burial chambers in 
King Solomon’s time. Trans-Jordan law required 
that we be accompanied by a military escort. These 
four men were housed nearby in a similar crypt. 

At the end of our stay the camp manager was 
about to send runners to Elji to~bring horses for 
us when he overheard Michael, our guide, saying, 
“Mr. Adams, I’ve showed you everything here, the 
Great Altar of Sacrifice, El] Khazana, Greek, Roman 
and Babylon temples, but I’m sorry you did not 
find the carving for which you search.” 

“Did you not show them the tomb of the Great 
White Snake, thousands of years old?” the camp 
manager asked in surprise. 

Michael’s swarthy skin paled, “No, that is the 
valley of the Curse.” 

“You say there is a tomb there?” Roy asked 
~ the camp man. 

“With a huge snake coiled on top of it,” was 
the answer. 

“Don’t send for the horses. We’re going in 
there,” Roy ordered. 

“But I will not take you,” Michael declared fas- 
tening his eyes upon me. 
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A Travel Adventure 


“Why?” Roy asked with astonishment. 

“The American lady has brown eyes. You have 
blue eyes. Dreadful curse fall on her. No curse 
fall on you.” 

Since it was not unusual for us to encounter su- 
perstition and fear of snakes on the part of our 
guides, Roy did not argue with Michael. It would 
have been useless. Instead he hired a sixteen-year- 
old boy, son of one of the cave dwellers who lived 
thereabouts to be our guide, and, accompanied by 
our armed escorts we started toward the Valley of 
the Snake. 

Michael went with us as far as the Cave Dwellers’ 
homes, hoping that when we saw the desolation of 
the valley we would turn back. Upon reaching the 
low sandstone hummocks he put our cameras on 
the ground, peered into one of the smoke-smudged 
openings and motioned to us to follow him inside. 

Two veiled, hunched women in _ tattered 
burnooses, gaudy with glass beads and arms 
weighted with many bracelets, squatted on the dirt 
floor. One was caring for an emaciated baby. The 
other, her bare feet placed scissors fashion around 
a large hollowed out stone, was grinding juniper 
berries. This she mixed with goats’ milk and made 
into cakes for one of the extremely meager 
meals these destitute people get. 

The women wore yashmaks suspended from tur- 
bans. The yashmaks reached to the tips of their 
breasts, covering all features except their deep- 
set mournful eyes. 

“Have them remove their yashmaks,” Roy told 
Michael. Our guide interpreted as alarm filled the 
women’s eyes. “Make husbands hostile,” they pro- 
tested shaking their heads. 

Roy reached into his pocket, took out some 


Eating baked sweet potato—his entire 
lunch—Mongolian driver met on quest 
led better-groomed camel than most in region. 


coins and showed them to the women. Perhaps 
their thoughts went back to the time when as maid- 
ens they had sewed similar coins in rows and rows 
across their yashmaks as a sign to a favored tribes- 
man that marriage with him was desired. 

Never again could they expect to accumulate as 
many coins as Roy extended. Hesitatingly, fear- 
fully, they lowered the coverings from their faces, 
revealing tatto marks which extended from below 
their eyes to the tips of their breasts, evidence of 
their married status. 

Finally, realizing that we were determined to go 
on, Michael took a much-soiled cord from around 
his neck. On it was suspended a blue glass eye. At- 
tached to the eye was a small brass camel set with 
sapphire and ruby chips. 

Solemnly he thrust it at me and implored, “Wear 
this over your heart. It’s a charm against the 
curse.” I thanked him and soberly took the amulet. 
As if he never expected to see me again he waved 
goodbye. 

The trail competed with tumbled boulders and 
stunted juniper. In contrast to the fabulous dyed 
rocks of Petra, the earth and stone in the Valley 
of the Snake were of such dazzling whiteness that 
our eyes ached and we became dizzy. 

During the long hot journey on foot we had to 
keep sharp lookout for live snakes, which glided 
across the trail frequently. Mystery enveloped the 
valley. We scrutinized every crumbling tomb for 
evidence of the crested serpent. 

For days we endured the blinding alkaline 
dust, the gripping silence, until one day the lad 
who led the way pointed wordlessly to a high 
white mass ahead and we knew that it was the 
Tomb of the Great White Snake. 

Apparently it had been chipped out of a mass 


of solid rock. Those early artisans who had fash- 
ioned it had worked from the top down. Its im- 
mense, weather-worn, cubical base supported the 
twisted, piled-up coils of a huge snake which 
guarded the whole valley. But there were no in- 
dications of a crest. Roy was eager to photograph 
the nameless, dateless tomb. So that its immensity 
would be evident, and to compare its height with 
that of a person, he asked me to climb up onto 
the base. There was no foothold. 

He motioned to one of the escorts to kneel down 
and by using his shoulder to step on I managed 
to crawl up onto the base. 

The pictures taken, Roy climbed up beside me 
and we looked across the barren miles which were 
once the fruitful Land of Edom and saw Mt. Hor’s 
bald pate, the site of Aaron’s tomb. 

Returning to Petra we found Michael waiting 
for us at the entrance, overjoyed to know that the 
charm which he had given to me had worked. 

But when he heard that I had stepped on the 
shoulder of the military he was aghast. “Should 
his tribesmen ever learn that a white woman 
stepped on him he’d be ostracized,” he declared. 

In 1937, with a visa for China, we started out 
again. Mongolia was our destination. 

Japanese Suspicion 

We were assured that we could pick up a visa 
to Japan at the port of sailing and anticipated a 
pleasant sojourn there. Nineteen days later our 
ship docked at Yokohama. 

At Kobe, second port call, Japanese newspapers 
were brought on board. To our amazement we saw 
our pictures on the front page, our names in bold 
print. Again and again we tried to get the few 


‘paragraphs which related to us translated but with- 


out success. We inferred however that we were be- 
ing watched by the Japanese. No doubt our rea- 


sons for traveling had been misconstrued. 

Upon arriving in Peiping, China, we learned 
from the head of the military that passes would 
not be granted to enter Mongolia. 

Hearing of our disappointment, one of our 
American acquaintances told us that when he was 
a young man he had helped to erect a telegraph 
line through an isolated section west of Peiping. 

“I saw whole mountains of carved images, figures 
of Buddha, devils and weird idols,” he told us. 

“Would you take us there?” Roy asked eagerly. 

“Even missionaries have been ordered out of 
those bandit-infested mountains,” was his answer. 

However, after several interviews with him, he 
agreed to go with us and helped us get an old 
Ford car and a Chinese driver. 

Again we were off on our quest for the crested 
serpent. 


Hidden canyon startled searchers with 
thousands of Buddhas lining walls—but 
its remote cave held a more startling secret. 
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At five o’clock one morning, when the great gates 
of Peiping opened, our party left hurriedly and 
headed west. Soon we were driving along a rutted 
road used only by Peiping carts. 

To get pictures in this region we hid our cam- 
eras under our jackets and snapped them secretly 
because the people believe that picture boxes 
snatched the hearts out of their bodies and devils 
replaced them. 

The people in most villages ran from us, but 
in one place the natives did something else about 
our intrusion. 

As we approached the village the entire popu- 
lace gathered on a hillside which overlooked the 
road and proceeded to roll boulders down onto us. 
One decommissioned the Ford which had to be 
abandoned, but the pictures which we took of the 
curious children compensated. 

Determined to enter this forbidden country, we 
proceeded on foot. We hired coolies to carry our 
supplies. Fortunately, we encountered two Mongo- 
lian priests who spoke the language of the region 
we wished to explore and who knew of the carv- 
ings. These men agreed to go along as guides. 

At night our party stayed with missionaries who 
were risking their lives to remain at their stations. 


Rugged Going 

Each day we went deeper into bandit-burdened 
mountains, over rougher and rougher ground. 
Thorn bushes, at first only knee high, now reached 
our waists and tore our clothing. Dust made our 
eyes burn and parched our throats. Twisting in and 
out among vicious cats-claw growth, creeping over 
loose boulders, constantly alert for bandits, we 
rounded a sharp angle of the trail. 

Suddenly we were looking into canyon after 
canyon whose walls were completely covered with 
carvings, thousands of them. Buddhas were every- 
where and there were plenty of devils, too. 

We stood still, awestruck at the immensity of the 
scene, pondering its antiquity and religious import. 

Half way up one canyon wall there appeared to 
be the archway of a cave. The fear of bandits 
sealed our lips. : 

Finally, Roy started toward the cave, pushing his 
way cautiously through the bushes. Only one priest 

-went on with me and our American companion. 
Our eyes never shifted from the figures in the cave. 

When we finally reached the entrance Roy 
sighed with relief, because our bandits were 
carved, man-sized figures. 

Upon entering the cave we found that the images 
had been carved out of veins of black and white 
marble and the workmanship indicated a very an- 
cient civilization. 
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Uncovered mosaie was found in a Mayan 
Temple in Yucatan, Mexico. Note same 
crest as one discovered deep in China. 


“It’s black as soot behind the figures,” Roy said. 

With a tiny flame from a cigarette lighter, Roy 
started on and we followed. The dust of ages 
which covered the floor muted our footsteps. 
Flashing the pencil of light up, down and along 
the walls, charting the way with the toe of his boot, 
he led us to a narrow passage. “This way,” he said, 
his voice echoing along the corridor. Haltingly, a 
step at a time, we moved on until Roy discovered 
steps cut in the rock. 

No one spoke. Up, we climbed until scintillas of 
light from above shot through the darkness. Curi- 
ous, we followed Roy, then came to a hallway 
which opened onto the flat top of the mountain. 
Just inside the entrance, four skillfully chiseled fig- 
ures twelve to fourteen feet high stood guard. 

A shaft of sunlight, like the rays of a powerful 
searchlight, came from above and fell across the 
chest of one of the figures. 

“Look! Look!” we exclaimed at the same time 
and each pointed to the left wrist of that statue 
“The crested serpent of the Mayans!” 

Our throats felt tight, tears clouded our eyes. We 
frantically worked our cameras, realizing that if 
we'd arrived at that exact spot ten minutes earlier 
or ten minutes later we would not have discovered 
that crested serpent. The sun’s rays were exactly 
right. 

Back in Peiping we found a message from the 
military marked URGENT. It said that because of 
our activities with our cameras we must leave the 
city at once. 

Two hours later we were on the Shanghai Ex- 
press, southward bound with priceless film reveal- 
ing that the crested serpent of the Mayans was also 
found in faraway China, thus substantiating the 
Churchward theory about the migrations of the 
people of the Lost Continent of Mu. 

Had we delayed and left Peiping as planned on 
the following day, we would have been on the train 
which was wrecked by the Japanese eighteen miles 
beyond the city, precipitating the Mukden incident. 

Not only our films would have been confiscated 
but we, too, would have been taken prisoners. ¢# 
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By Eleanore Flaig 


rituals 
in 
rhythm... 


These tribesmen in 
wickerwork are about 
to begin a dramatic 
ceremony in front 

of their New Guinea 
village clubhouse. 


Australian Pinto 
natives perform the 
sacred Corroboree, 
weird rites with 
white paint and 
pole-like headdresses. 
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ke SINCE THE Gops began their night life, Terp- 
sichore has occasionally tucked up her toga to 
indulge in some quite unclassical turns. 

As far back as 2500 B.C. the professional danc- 
ing-mourners who accompanied Egypt’s funeral 
processions earned their pay by executing leg- 
swings over the heads of their sister mourners, in 
token of fertility. Historians also mention a cer- 
tain maid of Sparta who won renown by kicking 
her hinterland a thousand successive times. She 
was undoubtedly dancing the Bibasis, a Hellenic 
specialty whose music and choreography under- 
went improvement by the famed philosophic bal- 
let-masters, Aeschylus and Sophocles. Stranger yet, 
the Dionysian Mysteries of. Greece featured a 
dance—the Askoliasmos—having much the same 
tongue-in-cheek spirit as our American greased pig 
chase, as its performers hopped on inflated wine- 
skins greased to make them slippery. 

Today, equally outré exhibitions are to be found, 
especially among aboriginal tribes. If something is 
desired, best picture it forth to the gods, they 
reason. Consequently, these purposely dances are 
usually pantomimic, and animal imitation bulks 
large. On reaching puberty, boys of southern Aus- 
tralia are admitted to a ceremony with a twofold 
privilege: the dubious one of having their front 
teeth knocked out, and of joining in the Kangaroo 
Dance. A grass effigy of that animal having been 
laid at the novices’ feet, adult actors of the tribe 
outfit themselves with long grass tails and start be- 
having like kangaroos. Two armed men stealthily 
follow, and spear them. In this way, the boys learn 
the technique of the hunt, and, by pretending to be 
present on such an occasion, automatically pass to 
manhood’s estate. 

Similarly, the natives of Vancouver havea realistic 
Seal Dance, half-religious, half-imitative. Its intent 
is the one that commonly prompts such exhibi- 
tions: to attract the desired game to the locality. 
Balked by neither night time nor freezing weather, 
unclad performers plunge into the water and in- 
dulge in all manner of virtuosities known to seal- 
dom, afterward dragging themselves along the 
strand, entering nearby houses and wriggling 
about the fires, to end the ceremony in a wild 
“ecstatic” dance. 

Few acrobatic aces would care to attempt a stilt 
dance, yet this ancient technique—said to concern 
fertility—is still practiced over quite a geographi- 
cal area, especially at the time of initiations, full- 
moon, field, and funeral festivals. Satyrs and fauns 
of the Greek drama capered on stilts. And before 
our Western civilization was thought of, China had 
made a ritual of her Stilt Dances, often exhibited 
by mere children as a picturesque segment of the 
Feast of Lanterns. 
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The stilt dance is a 

_ fierce and acrobatic 
performance among 
Liberian natives. 
Variations of these 
aerial rites are 
found from the 
|corners of Africa to 
New Zealand’s hills. 
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The significance of 
the perilous 

and fascinating 
Flying Pole Dance 
performed here at 
Papantla, Mexico, 
is lost in ancient 
lore, but local 
Christian fiestas 
bring this ballet 
vividly to life. 


Offspring of a lost empire is the most sensa- 
tional ballet extant, the Indian Flying Pole Dance. 
First to report it was the conquistador, Diaz del 
Castillo, who saw it performed in 1519 at Monte- 
zuma’s court..This daring ceremonial was observed 
from Nicaragua to northern Mexico, and although 
its meaning is now forgotten, it may still be seen on 
Christian feast days in the mountainous regions of 
Veracruz and Puebla. 


A pole ranging from 70 to 100 feet high is 
erected in an open space, a short, hollow tree- 
section then being fastened atop it like a spool. Be- 
low this spool is a light hexagonal framework, and, 
to further complicate matters for the performer, the 
ropes supporting it pass over the “floor”—or 24 
inches of dancing space—in grooves. The voladores 
(flyers) mount by means of a tough vine wound 
around the pole. Arrived aloft, they sit on the 
framework with their feet braced against the pole, 
each awaiting his turn to toss the dice with Death. 
Far below is gathered the entire tribe, or any other 
spectators equal to watching this unforgettable 
madness. For accidents are frequent, particularly 
since the flyers often get sublimely drunk before 
ascending to their aerial theatre. 


According to ancient Spanish writings, the vola- 
dores always numbered four, symbolizing the four 
sacred birds that flew with the four winds to the 
cardinal points, and in olden times they were cos- 
tumed as birds. The quartet remains traditional, it 
seems, except in the village of Pahuatlan, where 
six perform, one being dressed as Malinche, the 
heroine of many Mexican Indian dances. The oth- 
ers wear red breeches, crested headpieces, and red 
bandanas tied across their backs as “wings.” One 
man plays flute and drum simultaneously, while 
the other five carry gourd rattles. Each performer 
dances a brief solo. But steps are not designed 
with the caution warranted by this sky-soaring 
platform. The tiny figures leap and turn, Malinche’s 
dance being most spine-chilling of all. At the close 
of her specialty each volador fastens a rope about 
his waist; and, with a shrill cry, hurls into space! 


At first they hang head down, close to the pole, 
but for the “lady,” who dangles right-side-up. 
Then, as the ropes begin to uncoil, the dancers 
catch them between their feet and really “fly,” to 
the lilt of a gay air. This ceremony is supposedly 
connected with the Indian calendar and thought to 
symbolize the Indian century,—a cycle of 52 years 
divided into groups of thirteen years. Therefore, 
before reaching earth the voladores make thirteen 
rounds, four times thirteen constituting the 52-year 
cycle. And not until their faces graze the ground 
do they right themselves to land, miraculously, on 
their feet! ¢ 
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These United States: 


\ 
ACROSS 


1 Washington apple center 
4 Skid Row, New York 
0 Lincoln was born in one; T. R. gave his to 
Bismark, N.D. 
* 13 Northwest’s most Delicious products 
16 Hardly inferior body of water 
17 Sweet and soothing in Vermont 
18 Pride of Penobscot 
19 Montana Pass, Trail and Town named after Amer- 
ican pioneer 
21 Only trunk it doesn’t make is for an elephant 
23 Furnitureville, U.S.A. 
25 Northwest River, named for Hawaii immigrants 
26 The Colossal Sculptor of Mount Rushmore 
27 Its chief product: Presidents 
28 Illinois jewel city 
29 Cape Cod tip town 
30 Only kind of $1 Nevadans trust 
31 Grand Mts. favored by climbers 
33 Iowa’s cement, brick and tile center 
37 He left to fight at 
BS 
39 This Idahoan has eyes, but weeps not, and is 
sometimes half-baked 
40 Great slithery tributary of Columbia River 
41 Hardest town in Nebraska 
45 New Jersey terminal of George Washington Bridge 
46 Pretty Humphrey Bogart 
48 Falls in the Snake River 
49 Father of Boystown 
50 Michigan birthplace of Ring Lardner 
51 First Pennsylvania settlement, 1644, made by 
Swedes 
53 Oldest Kansas City, contains the U.S. Steel 
Chateau 
54 Abe’s ma is an Indiana town 
55 John L, Lewis made his fortune in it 
56 Wild Bill Hickok’s Kansas cow town 
57 People who don’t think this is the greatest coun- 
try in the world 
59 Doughville, Kentucky—it’s filled with gold! 
60 Colorado’s best known higher-up 
62 Life’s blood of the Motor Age OR Motor Age 
plasma 
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63 Stubbornest things in the Ozarks 

64 Kentucky’s famous hat 

Mormon pearl city (floury, eh?) 

75 Father of Illinois university 

76 The Ham what Am! 

77 Nevada Separation Centre 

81 Kind of pipe we wish Stalin would smoke 

84 Site of U. of Alabama 

85 Southern “‘white gold” 

89 Arizona’s Wonder of the World 

90 Birthplace of Gen. Douglas MacArthur 

92 Atomville, U.S.A. 

94 Peach of a Georgia city 

95 Kit Carson’s birthplace and grave 

97 Old Man Rivertown 

98 Georgia’s ‘‘golden apple’’ 

100 Oklahoma’s agricultural tragedy 

101 .,This city is death on TB 

102 Place where they Miss. Jeff Davis 

103 The Cigar City 

105 City of the Gin Fizz, Gourmet and Mardi Gras 

107 Dam end of L.A. new Metropolitan Aqueduct 

108 America’s newest summer resort 

110 Texas state flower 

111 Largo, West, Pigeon—joined by Overseas High- 
way 


DOWN 


1 Washington’s double talk town 

2 Montana Capitol 

3 The Brotherly cutups of Rochester, Minn. 
5 Crib of Army footballers 

6 Maine’s favorite cocktail 

7 Dartmouth Collegetown 

8 Maine social spa 

9 Columbia River gold (worth a fin) 
10 Centains Nebraska’s beautiful capitol 
11 Made Milwaukee famous 

12 Rattling good Michigan product 

14 Bloom in Northwest in winter 

15 Radio comics and Iowa product 

16 Wisconsin cheese and chair center 
20 Scene of S. Dakota Petrified Forest 


A Travel Criss Crossword by Ted Shane — 
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22 Mining town, Mesabi Range 

23 Iowa noodle factory 

24 Bewitching Massachusetts city 

32 Wyoming’s scandalous oil town 

34 Chicago’s meaty rival 

35 Question we all ask 

36 Chicago’s scented gardens 

38 Dan’l built Fort here in 1775 

39 Stanford U. town 

41 Michigan U. town zi 
42 Athens of the West ‘ 
43 Historic Park on old Sante Fe Trail 

44 First Capitol of Indian Territory : 
47 Lowest point in U.S. (280 ft. below sea level) 
48 City of the Redwood 

52 State and Confederacy capitol 

58 City ef Lindbergh Spirit 

61 Utah gate to Granddaddy Thousand Lakes 

65 Kentucky College with 6000-acre campus 

66 Over the river from Philly 

67 What everyone takes in Maine and S.C, 

68 There’s nothing to this— 

69 —or this 

70 People who generally used to marry Young 

71 Where the Brothers proved they were Wright 
72 California Mother Lode town 

74 Gold of the Great Middle West 

78 Cause of the world’s splitting headache 

79 Nevada mining town 

80 Farragut won a battle in Alabama’s only port 
82 Texas’ second largest city 

83 Missouri’s Twain 

86 Colorado source of most of world’s radium 

87 Beale Street’s here 

88 Bully good spot for Duke U. 

91 Lousiana rice center 

92 Hillbilly Mts. 

93 Ancient city of Georgia 

96 Old Trail and U.S. Oldest Capitol 

99 Arizonans have a sense of this 

100 City on Red River 

104 Shady thing about Florida 

106 Tropical horse plant 

108 Change here for the Carlsbad Caverns 
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TRAVEL FOR HEALTH © 


D E SOTO AND HIS FOLLOWERS did 
not find gold there. They found 
instead Indians of divers tribes bath- 
ing peacefully in natural hot spring 
waters. The mountain pools they 
had come upon in 1541 had long 
been held sacred by all tribes as a 
source of miraculous cures. It was 
likely from here, at what is now Hot 
Springs National Park, that legends 
_ spread to instigate Ponce de Leon’s 
_ search for the Fountain of Youth. 

Hot Springs is the nation’s only 
spa with natural hot water that is 
owned and endorsed by the U.S. gov- 
ernment. Unique in being both spa 
and national park, it includes the 
springs and 945 acres around.them. 
The city of Hot Springs skirts the 
Park. 

Healing waters bubbling from 47 
springs along the base of Hot Springs 
Mountain are drawn from the gov- 
ernment collecting and impounding 
system and directed into some fifteen 
bath houses and sanatoriums. All 
these privately operated bath houses 
function under the supervision of the 
Department of the Interior, which 
examines attendants licensed to 
practice, and also controls the rates. 
There are hotels, motels, apartments, 
every sort of accommodation— 
enough, in fact, to care for more 
than 37,000 patrons at one time. 
Some of these hostelries provide their 
own access to the waters; others rely 
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With this issue, TRAVEL begins 
a series of articles with the accent 
on physical re-conditioning. 

Obviously, the only one to shape 
your travel-for-health itinerary is 
your diagnostician. 

We can, however, give you a 


boost with information about 
health resorts here and there. Then 
we'll leave the rest up to you and 
your physician. 


on the excellent public facilities 
along Bath House Row. 

Headed by a medical coterie, 
equipped in detail, with separate 
departments for men and women, all 
bath houses afford complete facili- 
ties for applied hydrotherapy, in- 
cluding tub, needle and vapor baths, 
hot packs, and massage. There are 
pools for underwater treatment, es- 
pecially effective for paralysis. Be- 
sides general re-conditioning, the 
mineral baths are known for their re- 
lief of rheumatic diseases, circula- 
tory troubles, heart disorders, 
chronic joint troubles. Naturally, it 
is recommended that the baths be 
taken after consultation with a phy- 
sician. 

The city itself flecks the sides of 
four mountains of the Ouachita 


group, which, with the exception of 


marked forest trails and a few roads, 
are just as De Soto found them more 
than 400 years ago. Hot Springs 
Mountain rises directly behind Bath 
House Row on the main thorough- 
fare, and along its wooded paths, in 
the sun or in the shade of its trees, 
visitors stroll or read, or feed count- 
less squirrels that dart through the 
foliage. The environment is excel- 
lent, even compelling, for learning 
to do nothing gracefully, which is 
one of the best atmospheres for a 
cure. 

For more active relaxation, the 
mountain retreat provides ample di- 
version. Lake Catherine and Lake 
Hamilton nearby are equipped for 
fishing and all sorts of water sports. 
Cottages and camps are for hire at 
water’s edge. 

There are five golf courses, and 
Hot Springs Golf and Country Club 
has golf and tennis. Miles of govern- 
ment-maintained bridle paths snake 
through the Ouachita National For- 
est. 

You may get to Hot Springs from 
any direction by through Pullman. 
The “Broadway of America,” the 
country’s first all-paved transconti- 
nental highway, severs the town. Di- 
rect air service is to be established 
when the new airport at Hot Springs 
is completed, At the moment, air pas- 
sengers travel by train or bus from 


Little Rock, 50 miles away. 


Plenty of 
Activities 


Pick your sport. There’s 
always lots of action on 
the lakes adjacent to 

- Hot Springs National Park 
for visitors to this 
famous spa. Less energetic 
can stroll or lounge. 


LENS-N-EAR combines ear muffs 
with glasses of unbreakable wind- 
shield plastic lenses either smoked 
or clear. Muffs are warm mouton 
lamb, adjust to all head sizes. Bright 
colors are available. Fine for windy 
side of stadium, racing down ski 
slopes. $2.95. 


By Carol Lane 


Women’s Travel Director, 


Shell Oil Company 4 
eke ve | 
BABY CRIB lets little one goof in Oo” OF THE SECRETS of enjoying a skiing week- 
style and comfort. Heavy duty steel end is in knowing what to take along and what 
will not bend under weight of child. Foulcave: harae 
Front leg extension makes use in 3 
front seat of car easy, with a “Cross- According to veterans of the slopes, here are 
Car” feature for use in back seat things you'll wish you left at home: 
ef ne pe ae kee All dressy clothes such as tuxedo, evening dress, 
n neavy gauge astic, «70. ‘ . . ° 
; - white skirts and high heels. Ski resorts are noted : 
for their informality. Books, cards or any other 
{ after-supper amusements. Most spots have them, and 
besides you'll spend most evening hours relaxing 
MOTORCYCLE TIRE features new and exchanging ski tales. : 
developments for any type of weather. Here are the things you'll wish you had taken § 
Rugged tread has self-cleaning blocks Alene : 
5 - cals g: . 
which give fine traction in mud, snow, , : B f tein h 
through grass, over clay or on paved Sewing kit. Something is always ripping when 
roads, Already in wide use in Eng- you tumble. More handkerchiefs. Cold weather 
land, tire has undergone heavy test- means constant sniffling. Overnight robe. The bath 
ing. In two sizes: 5.00-16 and 3.25-19, oF ee a : 
is usually “down the hall.” Waterproof case for : 
cigarettes and matches. Whisk broom for your car 
to brush the snow off your clothes after you finish 
skiing. 
WORLD. CLOCK gives. you. corract And here, say the experts, is your standard equip- | 
time around the globe at a glance. ment: : 
All U.S. zones and 83 countries are Wool gabardine ski pants and windproof, water- 
A 


covered. Case is selected top grain 
leather available in three colors. Clock 
measures 814 inches wide, 10 inches 
deep, 4 inches high in rear. Excellent 
workmanship. $147.00. 


NIGHT LIGHT is safety candle of 
bulb and batteries available at any 
store. Burns four hours steadily, has 
colored discs for red, orange or blue 
lights. Fine for hotel or motel night 
table, as warning or signal on high- 
way if changing a tire. Eight inches 
long. $2.00. : 


proof jacket. If no hood is attached, be sure to take 
a ski cap with ear flaps or a pair of ear muffs. Long 
woolen underwear, two sweaters, two pair of socks, 
one of cotton or light wool and the other of heavy 
wool; waterproof mittens reinforced with leather 
palms, and a pair of wool gloves to wear under- 
neath them. 

You'll need your own ski boots which have been 
fitted to your ski clamps, an extra scarf, and dark 
glasses. 

Wool slacks or dress and moccasins or loafers 
are worn after you come in from the ski slopes. 
And the ladies will want plenty of hand lotion and 
face cream. ; 

Pack your bag with heaviest items on the bottom. 
Tie the laces of your ski boots to the suitcase handle 


TRAVEL will supply names of manufacturers and retail 
outlets in your city for any of the products listed in’ 
this department. Address sHop AND co Editor. 


and hang one boot on each side of the bag for 
balance. 
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PEDO SOAS Berke Dorks &, 


By Thomas B. Lesure 


Be IS A BARGAIN TOWN for . 


tourists, for within its tight, con- 
gested area are more unusual attrac- 
tions per square foot than in almost 
any other city in the country. 
Founded more than 320 years ago, 
this historic capital of Massachusetts 
is a charming combination of wide 
boulevards, narrow streets, venerable 
buildings, ultra-modern industries, 


| 


a travel oddity « « - By Arthur L. 


ce THE 28TH PARALLEL north 
in Lower California and you will 
enter a no man’s land of torturous 
heat where some of the world’s 
strangest and weirdest cacti flourish. 
Perhaps the most unusual and’ least 
known member of this freak forest 
is the cirio. Native only to this re- 
gion, it is so vastly different from 
other plants that it is in a botanical 
class by itself. 

It has been called “the plant with 
a personality” because, like human 
beings, each individual plant upon 
maturity develops differently. Some 
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cultural attainments and _ top-notch 
recreational opportunities. It is a 
city where history comes alive, and 
the ideal of a low-cost, varied week- 
end holiday becomes a reality. In 
fact, a week-end in Boston can cost 
less than $25 per person—and that 
figure is on the high side. 

Because of its compactness, Bos- 
ton is an inexpensive city in which 
to get around. Walking is the best 
means of transportation, but an ex- 
tensive subway system (at fifteen 
cents a ride) and medium-priced 
taxis provide faster alternatives. 

Hotels do not present much of a 
financial problem, either. One good 
hotel, with rates from $4.00 single 
and $6.00 double, is the Hotel Ven- 
dome near Copley Square. Restau- 
rants, too, are reasonable with even 
noted spots like Durgin-Park and 
Locke-Ober’s serving special dinners 
at moderate prices. 

Night clubs tend to be expensive, 
but there are numerous, atmospheric 
cocktail lounges charging lower 
prices. Among the more charming 
are the Lincolnshire and the Parker 
House Roof. In short, night life in 
Boston is what you and your pocket- 
book want to make it. 

As for other entertainment, there 
are a wide variety of sporting events 
at Boston Garden, excellent concerts 
at Symphony Hall, pre-Broadway hit 
plays at numerous theaters, year- 
round outdoor sports at city parks, 
and movies, dancing and art exhibits. 

However, sightseeing is the big at- 


continue to grow straight up like a 
denuded pine tree; some branch out 
at the top into two, three or even 
multi-fingered arrangements. A few 
will go to extremes and decide to 
grow back into the ground. 

The diameter of the long tapering 
trunk varies from three feet at the 
base to a few inches near the top. 
Except on rare occasions, the cirio, 
which sometimes extends as high as 
75 feet into the hot desert sky, is free 
from shoots until the tip is reached. 

There is an old belief among pros- 
pectors in this region that wherever 


traction in Boston. Here, again, 
walking is recommended—though 
for $2.00 you can take a two-hour 
Gray Line tour of the city. And it’s 
a good idea to get a Boston street 
map (free at the Chamber of Com- 
merce) or you may become hope- 
lessly lost in the maze of streets. 

Many of the Hub’s—and nation’s 
—most noteworthy historic sights 
are centered in the crowded down- 
town area. There’s Faneuil Hall, 
the “Cradle of Liberty,” trying to 
maintain its dignity amid the cacoph- 
ony ot loud-voiced pushcart vendors 
and marketmen. Not far away are 
Paul Revere’s House, the picturesque 
waterfront where the Boston Tea 
Party was staged, the site of the Bos- 
ton Massacre, and the Old State 
House. 

In the Beacon Hill area are the 
new State House, historic King’s 
Chapel, the Granary Burying Ground 
with the graves of many Revolution- 
ary patriots, beautiful and exclusive 
Louisburg Square, and lovely old 
homes. And across the Charles and 
Mystic Rivers—via a short subway 
ride—are Bunker Hill, the venerable 
U.S.S. Constitution and Cambridge 
with its many historic shrines. 

But whatever your inclination, one 
thing should be remembered: Boston 
is a browsing town. There’s no need 
to hurry because the city’s concentra- 
tion of attractions—even on a short 
visit—brings a bountiful reward of 
vacation pleasures at prices you like 


to pay. 


Center 


cirios grow in profusion, you will 
find gold clinging to the roots. There 
could be some truth to that adage 
as some geologists call the land of 
the cirios the richest undeveloped 
mineral belt in the world. 


Travel Tips 


Plastic Bag 


A plastic vegetable bag is ideal for 
packing toilet articles or other small 
items. It’s water-proof and easily 
cleaned, and it adapts itself to its 
contents. 

Mrs. Ruth Lawrence 
Columbus, Ohio 


Word to Wise 


The most interesting things are 
‘ often found on back roads, but head 
for a main highway at around four 
in the afternoon for good sleeping 
accommodations before they are 
taken. 
Thelma B. Ellis 
Trenton, N.J. 


Perfume Precaution 


If you fly, apply nailpolish around 
the stopper of your perfume bottle 
as extra precaution against its leak- 
ing in pressurized cabins. 

Bernard S. Mayes 


San Antonio, Texas 


Avoid the Ticket 


We keep a spice can filled with 
pennies and nickels for parking me- 
ters right in the glove. compartment 
of the car. 

Mrs. Mary Moran 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Constitutionals 


Experienced travelers “keep fit” at 
sea by taking regular walks around 
the promenade decks and up and 
down the ladders. Keeping track of 
the distance you walk adds interest. 

Paul Travis 
Santa Ana, Calif. 


Sand on Ice 


It’s a good idea to carry ashes or 
sand in a container and a small 
shovel in the trunk of the car to help 
get out of a muddy or icy rut. 

Joe Pankowski 
Omaha, Nebr. 
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Travel nith a 
Personality - 


By Stewart Granger 


O COME TO AMERICA from Lon- 

don’s crowded suburbs is an ad- 
venture in itself, but, in the course 
of making one’s third Hollywood 
film to be sent to the thrilling—if 
chilling—terrain of Idaho’s Sun Val- 
ley makes “working” a vacation, and 
a splendid, memorable holiday at 
that. 

We went to Sun Valley to make 
M-G-M’s The Wild North. Not the 
steam-heated-swimming pool-tourist- 
spot deluxe Sun Valley of the maga- 
zine advertisements, but those end- 
less acres of snow where no whir- 
ring ski lift keeps one in touch with 
this machine age. 

There was a new pictorial treat in 
every direction: a frothing torrent 
choked with natural ice cubes, a lone 
pine standing sentinel over a mile- 
wide sheet of snow, an over-anxious 
hawk thinking, perhaps, from his 
great altitude, that the scurrying fig- 
ures below were defenseless rabbits 
waiting to make him a dinner. 

Such vacation delights proved 
what I had always read about Amer- 
ica’s West. It was a few weeks of 
great stimulation coupled with the op- 
portunity to relax in a wonderland 
of beauty when not before the cam- 
eras. I, for one, am going back. 


* 


Stewart Granger, after 
himself one of England’s romantic 
screen favorites, came to America in 
1949 under contract to Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer, and starred in King Sol- 
omon’s Mines. He is married to ac- 
tress Jean Simmons. 
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Travel Laughs 


The bitter airs of winter, said our 
NTCer, had chased him southward 
into Virginia, where it’s just as mild 
as at his New York headquarters. He 
stopped at a village store in the Blue 
Ridge country where he saw the old 


proprietor trying to sell a waste- | 


basket to.a hillbilly. Sales resistance 
was in the set of the bearded man’s: 
chin. “How come I need a basket? 
It'll need emptyin’ ever’ month.” 

“Not this one,” said the proprie- 
tor. “Ain’t got no bottom to it. Just 
move it a jot.” 

Speaking of moving, another man 
of the hills was watching his wife 
cook victuals. “Better move a mite, 
Maw,” he suggested. “You be stand- 
ing on a live coal.” 

“T declare,” said Maw. “Which 
foot?” 

An elderly mountaineer visited a 
nearby city for the first time and had 
to stay the night. He complained to 
his wife at home that he couldn’t 
sleep because there’d been a light 
burning in his room all night. 

“Yuh dang fool. Why din’t ya 
blow it out?” 

“Blow it out! Dang it, I couldn’t. 
It were in a closed bottle.” 

The weather was so fine in the 
hills that one mountain man mut- 
tered to the other, “It’s’ almost good 
enough day fer plowin’.” 

His companion shifted his pipe to 
the other corner of his mouth, spat, 
and said after a bit, “The good Lord 
made this world right side up. No 
point in me a-turnin’ it upside 
down.” 


“And that’s John bathing in Miami.” 
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travel fashions 


yith virile color 


Smartest for 
vacation wear is 
the African print. 
For the girl a dashing 
stole for a white dress, 
for him, a sport 

shirt dressed up with 
Palm Beach coat. 


As cool as the tropical 
fruit, and as colorful, is 

this casual wear in Nassau. 

To his white coat the man adds 
dark slacks and white shoes. 
The faded Indian madras shirt 
ts like the girl’s resort suit. 


Correct appearance in 
summerish climates need 
not mean heavy clothes. 
Palm Beach blends fabric 
into springweave suits, 
wrinkle-defying and cool. 


The trend draws away 
from conventional ac- 
cessories. In Nassau, where 
color is correct, the man’s 
evening trousers, con- 
trasted by print cummer- 
bund and tie, set off his 
white dinner jacket. 
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Across Lake Lucerne 


rises the spire of Fliielen. At the southern 


tip of the lake this village is 


guarded majestically by the Bristenstock. 


| be WINTER, and Switzerland is at 
her best. Call it what you will: 
skater’s, skier’s or mountain climb- 
er’s paradise—there is a country. 

From canton to canton their food 
is simply, wonderfully appetizing. 
And their cheese! 

For ourselves, we like nothing bet- 
ter on any night when the pines are 
long, blueish shadows on the snow, 
somewhat reminiscent of Switzer- 
land, than to serve a supper of 
Cheese Fondue as we had it in Davos 
after a sleighing party with Swiss 
friends. 

A dish that is satisfying, rich and 
undemanding, Fondue is a meal in 
itself, with a glass of chilled Chablis 
before, but not during the meal, and 
a fresh pear, brandy and coffee to 
follow. Conceivably a fruit cup 
could be the the first course. Even 
tomato juice or a salad could be 
served. 


Ingredients: (Serves Four) 

One lb. of grated Swiss cheese 

Three tablespoons of flour 

Two garlic cloves 

Two cups of good Reisling or Rhine 
wine 

Two loaves of French bread 

Four tablespoons of cognac or good 
light rum 

Salt, pepper and ground nutmeg to 
taste 


Cooking utensils: 
One large earthenware casserole 
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Findelen, above 
Zermatt, Switzerland, 
is a spot beloved 
internationally 
by artists 
and writers. 


One electric plate with an asbestos 
pad. 

; To make: 
Dredge grated cheese with flour. Rub 
garlic around casserole. Pour in wine 


and start over very low heat. When 


wine shows small air bubbles (never 
allow to boil) stir with fork and 
then add cheese by spoonfuls. Each 


spoonful must be dissolved before 


adding another. Keep stirring until 
mixture starts to bubble, then add 
seasonings. Mix well finally adding 
the cognac or rum. Place asbestos 
pad over the hot electric plate, put 
casserole on pad and place in center 
of the table, plus four small plates 
and four forks. 


By Richard Kent 


To enjoy: 
Here’s where everybody dunks and 
likes it. Cut the French bread into 
inch-thick slices. Each person breaks 
his bread into mouth-size pieces, be- 
ing sure that his or her fork has a 
good hold on the crust—then each: 
takes his turn dunking into the 
fondue, using a circular motion. 
Care must be taken that the fondue 
is kept bubbling by turning heat off 
and on as required. If fondue be- 
comes too thick, stir in a little pre- 
heated wine. When near the bottom 
of the dish turn off heat so casserole 
won’t crack. Incidentally, the brown 
cheese crust that is left is a very spe- 
cial delicacy. ; 
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Paris Post 


By David Stephens 


ib SEEMS THAT A facetious suggestion that Paris 
celebrate its 2001st birthday in 1952 will be defi- 
nitely rejected by Parisians who feel that they have 
more pressing matters to consider—if not the shaky 
French Government and the precarious position of 
the franc in the world market, at least the staggering 
cost of living. Price jumps in the last half of 1951 
have forced the cost of a great many commodities 
nearly on a par with those in Belgium and Germany 
whereas the average French salary remains a great 
deal lower than in Europe’s other expensive coun- 
tries—the average is 23,000 francs a month, which 
is 66 dollars in legal exchange. Of course, it must be 
kept in mind that the French Government gives con- 
siderable public assistance™ to married persons, 
granting a bounty for each child. On the whole, 
prices in France are almost equal to those in the 
United States except for clothes, which are a great 
deal higher in Paris. 


Better Theatre Fare 


Theatrically speaking, Paris is tendering United 
Nations delegates a much better fare than it did its 
summer tourist guests. Twenty plays opened in De- 
cember. The biggest splash so far has been the 
appearance of Gerard Philipe in the title role of 
Corneille’s Le Cid. Critics had prepared the public 
for a stupefying performance when the play was 
given last summer at Avignon; its appearances on 
four consecutive weekends this winter at the Theatre 
National Populaire at suburban Suresnes were com- 
pletely sold out, as were the weekend performances 
of Berthold Brecht’s La Mére Courage, in which 
Philipe was also cast. 
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Prices Keep Rising But’: 


Theatre Brightens and 


January Brings Festivities 


Festive January Fun 


January is a rather festive month for the French. 
In addition to the First, which corresponds to our 
Christmas in the matter of exchanging gifts, there 
is Twelfth Night or Epiphany on January 6, which 
is called in France the Jour du Rot, signifying the 
day when the kings visited Christ, of course. The 
religious significance has been mainly glossed over 
in France, and in general it is a day of feasting and 
merrymaking. In the homes and even in some offices, 
a huge flat cake, called galette du roi, is cut, and the 
person receiving the slice containing a favor—an 
ivory king, a crown or something denoting royalty 
—is named king or queen of the fete. The person 
chosen then selects a king or queen, and the couple 
receives king-sized portions of everything, especially 
the wine. Before the war, one slice of the cake was 
set aside for the clochards—beggars living under 
the bridges along the Seine—who were sure to col- 
lect during the course of the evening. Also before 
the war, many bakeries gave the cake to their reg- 
ular customers. Now, both bakers and clochards 
have adapted themselves to a changing world. 

Charitable instincts do come out the end of Jan- 
uary, however, when a series of swank balls, which 
start off Paris’ pre-Lenten ball season, are given for 
the Petits Lits Blancs—the little white beds—an or- 
ganization assisting hospitals. 


Art Is Everywhere 


Signs of international cooperation are cropping 
up in Paris’ art world. The museum at the Orangerie 
in the Tuileries this winter is exhibiting 80 French 
impressionist paintings, including such names as 
Monet, Manet, Sisley, Renoir, van Gogh, Gauguin, 
Cézanne, Corot and Dégas, loaned by several Ger- 
man museums, including Hamburg, Berlin, Frank- 
furt and Munich. At the Bibliothéque Nationale are 
being exhibited various manuscripts, rare editions, 
photographs and related documents of British art- 
ists, including, naturally, Shakespeare, which are on 
loan from several institutions in England. 

Even the nightclubs in Pigalle are putting their 
best foot forward for the city’s international guests. 
For example, Les Naturistes on Place Pigalle is 
sporting on its facade clusters of United Nations 
flags. 
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Shove Off! Men give boats initial push to start ice-yacht race, fastest engineless sport in the world. 
Although body types are different, sail yardage is the same, allowing entry in same class for race. 


Wwe ROUGH WEATHER bottles up the inveterate 
yachtsman, he turns to a speedy solution: ice 
boating. 

- For racing thrills, the sport has it all over the sun 
and surf variety. Ice boats can hit up to 120 mph, 
the world’s record, but the average enthusiast clocks 
about 80. mph on his local lake if the wind is right. 
And the ice thick enough. 


Yachting 


on Ice 


Pick Your Craft 


Racer in left foreground 

is battleship size so far us 
‘ice boats go. One in 
background is Skeeter type, 
one marked with “Y” in 
circle is the Yankee type, a 


newer style with two seats. 


About the most important event of its kind is the 
Eastern Ice-boating Association’s meet at Greenwood | 
Lake, N.J., where these shots were made. As many 
as 40 craft show up for the regatta, and the excite- 
ment is intense. 

It’s a cold sport, and one for the rugged only, but 
to many a man, winter winds mean the spirited joy 
of yachting on ice. 


TRAVEL 


A CHALLENGE TO HUNGARY! 


-{F THE THOUSANDS of magazines 
O printed in the U.S., the magazine 
TRAVEL is among the most significant 
of all these publications to indicate a 
way of life that is forbidden in coun- 
tries under Soviet domination—for 
travel means freedom. 


= Condition! 


Seven Questions 


1. May Hungarians visit 
friends abroad? 

2. May a Budapest resident 
vacation in Paris? 

3. May Hungarians take 
money out of Hungary? 

4. May Hungarians buy 
travel books—or TRAVEL? 
5. May Americans freely 
visit Hungary? 


6. May Hungarians freely 
visit America? 


7. May Hungarians freely 
travel in Hungary? 
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s dabornen 
‘Mail cat in com 


The government of Hungary has 
asked for “any odd issue” of TRAVEL 
for display purposes. TRAVEL seri- 
ously doubts that the government of 
Hungary will dare let its citizens view 
so much as the contents page of this 
or any other issue. Ski in Switzerland? 


Ss 48 ei gh 


2ore 
~ yo Onl 
zo° ot 


MMD: Jos 


Take in the Norwegian Olympics? 
Travel through Oklahoma? Spend a 
weekend in Boston? We dare the gov- 
ernment of Hungary to let Hungarians 
know of these American freedoms. 
We challenge Hungary to send us 
a photo showing a large number of 
people being given an opportunity to 
read TRAVEL. Hungary’s government 
can stage such a photo—but we chal- 
lenge them to make it authentic. 


Revised List of Member Hotels 


Hotels and shops listed below offer discounts of ten percent to members of the National Travel Club. Members need merely secure 


a receipted bill and send it to the Club for discount. 


ARIZONA 
itchtield: Park: sist asec. The Wigwam 
ARKANSAS 
Harrison. coed choc ntanae Seville Hotel 
Malvern’ j.vexi ween Giacer Barlow Hotel 
CALIFORNIA 
Biss Bear (Lake i. scars Lagonita Lodge 
Cobb (Lake County) .. Forest Lake Resort 
Cambria: ess. ssee eer Cambria Pines Lodge 
Galverk City wich.acw ade careers Culver Hotel 
HU Portals tis sutioucras eae El Portal Motor Inn 
Glendale ........ Crest Apartment Hotel 
Hollywood acces caine Las Palmas Hotel 
PalowAltotoue seteuce see Hotel President 
Paco vNoples i. .c5 a2 acer Paso Robles Inn 
Balm Springs! .'<j.).1-1-1-1- Del Tahquitz Hotel 
Ree Limo levstors ate ake eters Golden Eagle Hotel 
SanphinanciscOs ence rises Hotel Californian 
DANGULANCISCO.=).criveaoee Hotel Spaulding 
Seigler Springs ...... Seigler Hot Springs 


Saratoga (Santa Clara County) ......... 
Toyon Lodge 


COLORADO 

HorteMorgan \etrecjcre stan Wyocolo Hotel 
Glenwood Springs ....... Hotel Colorado 
Mesa Verde’ National Park .,.. 5... <% wee 

Spruce Tree Lodge 
Redstomere 1... vei oncsroine The Redstone Inn 
Sprinettelds. .ccc5i.4 eer Hamilton Hotel 

CONNECTICUT 
(Greenwich. necisisacienrre + s.6 Kent House 
SaybrookeP Gin’... s.onee «+« Pease House 
Shennan prams eines ae Timber Trails Inn 
Westie Havens. 5 ck'20\-08eie. Elm Terrace 
DELAWARE 
Vixitond et cates oateeve caer. « Hotel Windsor 
eaAlonds sen Aesees sear. sr Hotel Sussex 
FLORIDA 

Damtiatenc uss cccle crater Hotel Katherine 
Hort ePxence: <\sste dere Fort Pierce Hotel 
Key Wiest 2).\:.ctert star © Overseas Hotel 
Sissi). okey aie The Gables 
IMitamitoct, © tty oe eae La Ramada Tour-Otel 
Mit amine nee cate The Royalton Hotel 
Miami Springs ..... Miami Airways Hotel 
Mount Doramice antes oe Lakeside Inn 


Panama City ..Edgewater Gulf Beach Apts 
Satetya IHarboneerte aa ons tee eee 
De Soto Hotel and Health Resort 


Sts eAUsushines teens Casa Marina Hotel 
aL aa DANE tere s,s sheet ay The Hotel Hillsboro 
GEORGIA 
AN IATCEN OME Ie Ree co Sheraton Bon Air 
Savanna ys itis sep oh Hotel De Soto 
Savannah Beach ..... General Oglethorpe 
Savannah Beach .... De Soto Beach Hotel 
Whomiastom! <p r:.\yeyttaeete + slew Upson Hotel 
ILLINOIS 
GCentraliann anNaven ees ae Hotel Hayes 
Chicago, erika epee. Brevoort Hotel 
Hoopeston. ate nla. eeeete The Cragg Hotel 
INDIANA 
French Lick .. French Lick Springs Hotel 
Macisonm= caine iereisa Hillside Hotel 
IOWA 
Okoboji; teem aeniat eee wares Inn Hotel 
KANSAS 
Coodland sysveceice'+ 6 Hotel Watters 
Neodesiia |..c,-rchelremtabit ores Hotel Kelley 
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KENTUCKY 
Hendersony erie get \ea eae Soaper Hotel 
Somenset-cyestet gercises The Kenwick Hotel 
MAINE 
Boothbay Harbor ..... Sprucewold Lodge 
Bridgton .. Christmas Tree Inn and Camps 
Hills wOLthicmie nets ste saree Hancock House 
Greenville Junction .. Squaw Mountain Inn 
Kennebunkport .........., Old Fort Inn 
Old Orchard Beach ..... Lafayette Hotel 
Readfield ........ Chase Cottage Colony 
Squirrel@listanmd:*<... + - se .s/stl0 Squirrel Inn 
Winthrop ...... Martha Washington Inn 
MARYLAND 
Gambridseuaacacntics+ = Cambridge Hotel 
Gollege Park is s.i: << Lord Calvert Hotel 
leithle*Orleans*<tsnaae 5% Town Hill Hotel 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Gharlemontweute-cte sissies Charlemont Inn 
GOnCOLGE ea teah e spaisses «eye Colonial Inn 
Monument Beach ........ Hotel Norcross 
Nahant’ Soe jelc ates eleers Rockledge Hotel 
North Scituate Beach ........ Cliff Hotel 
Nocti: Puno ss )stas = The Highland House 
Petersham: . fecee > ossnees Nichewaug Inn 
Pigeons Gave nas den oso The Hotel Edward 
‘Wilhiamstown'ljor «4c 3222 e0 Williams Inn 
MINNESOTA 
Walken: @icier cite sleiiss Forestview Lodge 
MISSOURI 
Trontoite.cacspccisel Heinemann’s Resort 
Rolla iycetoa nit. o.c:sislencloees Pennant Hotel 
Slater race atts asco sees oe Hotel Saline 
Washinton fawn. cies cia: «)- Du-Kum-Inn 
MONTANA 
Malta* Wieetcercnit: Great Northern Hotel 
Wihitefishiys eimai ciate womisine Palm Hotel 
Wolf Gréekicmiseas). <a Wolf Creek Hotel 
NEBRASKA 
Ciera htomebetmerstere sierecctals elocsers Park Hotel 
Grand Islandia. c.:2st Sicse Hotel Yancey 
North Platte bates: sraseye Hotel Pawnee 
NEVADA 
Thovelock.. care histis seis setts Pershing Hotel 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
ATLL ctetreaisiate:sie'e2'=) Maplehurst Inn 
Lancaster ytrteerisls ar ctsiecs Lancaster Hotel 
Newhurys aaccecese os ss Lakewood Manor 
North Conway ....... Eastern Slope Inn 
NEW JERSEY 
Greéent Pond eong oes viet Green Pond Hotel 
Somerville Sixes sonveveteorese' Somerville Inn 
Wildwood-by-the-Sea ...... Welcome Inn 


Wildwood-by-the-Séa ip. e0tsde ese see 
Wildwood Manor Hotel 


NEW MEXICO 
Gallapa eset teens Hotel El Rancho 
Tas? Grucesieie rr tsetse tare Amador Hotel 
NEW YORK 
Brooklyn’ > cece seems The Hotel Bossert 
Gatskilliierce The New Saulpaugh Hotel 
Copake* Mallets ciecse acs Taconic Inn 
DeBruce Ss. oe. ae DeBruce Club Inn 
Kyserike (Ulster County) ............. 
Dreamland Farm 
Mayville ........ Hotel William Peacock 
New York City ...... The Barbour Hotel 


(Gentlemen Only) ... 330 West 36th St. 


New York City .. The Prince George Hotel 


Roehesters cna: els The Powers Hotel 
Shelter Island ............. Chequit Inn 
Utica. cht yemiaen site Saree Hotel Yates 
Watertown ......... The Hotel Woodruff 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Aberdeen (sckice. «sees Lloyd Hall Hotel 
Bryson @ity- doses ateracattre The Fryemont 
FRAt Rock aoeme. «ws evel Woodfields Inn 
Murphynccce > « ccie g oteeore Hotel Regal 
ronan Bier? sin sea Pine Crest Inn 
Viags + cere ctepneeins oe sect Charmella Hotel 
Wrightsville Beach ........ Hanover Inn 
OHIO 
Canton’ sa<geeoe oa tele ae McKinly Hotel 
GedarpPointge: << occ Hotel Breakers 
Cincinnati .. Broadway Hotel Apartments 
Cinemmnatiameee sie Kemper Lane Hotel 
Cincinnatimerer ass =. seer Metropole Hotel 
Dover tances cee seen Dover Hotel 
Gerieva: anne: ete Broadway Inn Hotel 
PLO Fe iN ameiste o.oc-s.0 een eteta Lillis Hotel 
OKLAHOMA 
Glaremorei.,3. - 2)... Hotel Will Rogers 
OREGON 
(Anlingtonaertsmy.i: siete Welcome Hotel 
Astoria™ccitae: « «-0cieeacer Hotel Astoria 
Bayoceanntann: saa Bay Ocean Cottages 
Gearhart peek .\nacenee Hotel Gearhart 
Gearhartyawee... si aaa ein Ocean House 


..McCredie Hot Mineral 
Springs Resort 


McCredie Springs 


PENNSYLVANIA ; 
Brownsville ...... The Monagahela Hotel 
Carbondaleni.. sc. saci Hotel Chellino 
Chester nee... cae Hotel Chester Arms 
Miftlintowne oe... sacle Hotel Park Plaza 
North -Bastec.  sseanoree Hotel Concord 
Quakertown .......... Bush-House Hotel 
Rochester ....... The Penn-Beaver Hotel 
Swarthmore. 2). 0.2... Strath Haven Inn 
Tunkhannock’ |..2. oe seein Prince Hotel 
Wellsboro. =..... The Penn-Wells Hotel 
White Haven.......... Split Rock Lodge 

RHODE ISLAND 
Block wisland)\....cieciare Ocean View Hotel 


Pawtucket ... The Roger Williams Hotel 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Batésburotira:c)-<ceblonettet Rutland Hotel 
(Charlestommen,. .t: taene Fort Sumter Hotel 
TENNESSEE 
Glarksvallemnt.. setae Royal York Hotel 
Morristown) 5. '.\.).. -oem ec Hotel Kingmyer 
Nashvallegte. «:. -. eee The Hermitage 
CANADA 

St. Agathes Des Monts, Laurentian 
MtsPiO))' Sees eee Normandy Lodge 
CUBA 

Havanden sd. 4- Hotel Nacional de Cuba 

Havana somali. teense Hotel Plaza 
FRANCE 

Cantiesatan fence Hotel Martinez 
ITALY 

Romeseitenmcis cameeke Grand Hotel Flora 

Milariteaeeerit- Hotel Principe & Savoia 

Milani wtoec ci-. cuaretae ce pore mete Palace Hotel 
MEXICO 

MexicoaGitya..«'tdestanscstewts Regis Hotel 
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January Selection: Tichiw Feet 


N HIS OPENING comments of Jtchin’ 
Feet (Greenfield Printing and 
Publishing Co., Greenfield, 0.), 
Frank Raymond Harris candidly 
“states: 

“T never crossed the Alps on an 
elephant, I never swam the Hel- 
lespont and I never took a dip in the 
Taj Mahal pool by the light of a 
tropic moon. I was just an ordinary 
pay-as-you-go tourist who traveled 
without letters of introduction and 
without access to the Seats of the 
Mighty. It is from the point of view 
of the casual tourist that this, book 
has been written.” 

Ttchin’ Feet, consequently, has a re- 
freshing, natural charm that should 
appeal strongly to those tired of the 
slicked-up versions of self-important 
travelers, and to those wearied of au- 
thors writing down to an audience. 

Sub-headed Around the World in 
Fifty Years, the January selection 
takes you on a global tour, written 
more enjoyably than most such 
jaunts, and one you would be quite 
likely to take yourself. 

On a Mediterranean cruise, in 
China and Japan, through South 
America—wherever you would want 
to wander, Mr. Harris takes you 
there and looks at it all in his in- 
dividual manner. 

We can think of no better way for'a 
traveler to start the new year than 
with Jtchin’ Feet. 
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The Traveller’s Tree by Patrick 
Leigh Fermor. 430 pages. $5.00. 
Harper. A journey through the 
Caribbean Islands. Excellent read- 
ing for anyone with a flicker of 
interest in the West Indies. Splen- 
did photo section. 


As the Sailor Loves the Sea 
by Ballard Hadman. 232 pages. 
$3.00. Harper. A vivid story of 
adventure in Alaska by a woman 
who went for a visit—and stayed 
to marry, raise a family and ab- 
sorb a new life. 


Quest for the Lost City by Dana 
and Ginger Lamb. 340 pages. 
$4.00. Harper. A fascinating ad- 
venture tale, finely written. Quest 
led down the west coast of Mexico 
into the Forbidden Land of the 
Mayas in pursuit of an ancient 
mystery. Highly recommended. 


Home by the Bering Sea by 
Mary E. Winchell. 220 pages. 
$4.00. Caxton. An enchanting little 
tale that takes place in the Aleu- 
tian Islands, with Miss Winchell 
holding forth in a wayfarer’s ref- 
uge through spring picnics, bliz- 
zards and even a shipment of 
goats. 
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NEW AND NOTABLE 


Fishing the Atlantic by S. Kip 
Farrington, Jr. 312 pages. Coward- 
McCann. A real find for a reel 
enthusiast, from surf-caster to deep 
sea fisherman. Packed with au- 
thoritative information, and rang- 
ing the full ocean sweep from 
State-side to South Africa. 


Life’s Picture History of West- 
ern Man by the editors of Life. 
306 pages. $10.00. Simon and 
Schuster. A sweeping look at our 
civilization and culture, backed by 
tremendous research, compiled 
concisely, printed handsomely and 
illustrated superbly. 


Bill Mauldin’s Army. 3383 pages. 
$5.00. William Sloane Associates. 
In 439 cartoons, the magnificent 
Mauldin gives ex-Gls a chance to 
recall—with humor— their travels 
during the war years—especially 
in the drawing on page 52. 


A Treasury of Western Folk- 
lore edited by Ba. A. Botkin. 806 
pages. $4.00. Crown. With a fore- 
word by Bernard DeVoto, this 
enjoyable compendium offers a 
wealth of stories, legends, tall talks, 
traditions, ballads and songs of 
the far west. 
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SCENIC INNS of AMERICA 


the Guide Book to the Exceptional Resorts in Settings of Natural Beauty 


for VACATIONERS, Tourists 


and ‘‘Arm Chair Travelers” 
—FULL COLOR PICTURES —~ 


Fascinating Resorts in Picturesque Holiday 
e In the Mountains 
e By the Lakes e By the Sea 


All Described in Detail 


Land 


Also Regional Descriptions: The Country, 
Natural Wonders, Scenic Areas, Sightseeing 
Attractions, Etc., Near Each Inn. 


To plan ahead for vacations, to plan while 
on vacations, and to carry when touring. 


oa | 


SCENIC INNS OF AMERICA, INC. 
5441 SECOND AVE. DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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At Leading Book Stores 


National Travel Club, 
115 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y.: 


Please enroll me in the Travel Book 
Club, entitling me, as a member of the 
National Travel Club, to special dis- 
counts on each Monthly Selection. I 
agree to purchase four books a year 
and reserve the right to buy additional 


selections if I so desire. [1 
e In the Valleys 

Please send me Itchin’ Feet at the 
special membership price of $3.50. 
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| Remittance is enclosed. 
| 
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or Send One Dollar to 


By Will Lane 


HETHER YOUR SPECIALTY is photographing 

your own family and friends or natives of far 
off Phantasmagoria, you can profit from the use of 
some of the tricks of candid photography. 

An angle viewfinder, or a small mirror for the 
front of your lens, is a handy accessory to have. 
Other useful gadgets include a dummy flashgun, a 
telephoto lens and a stooge, or shill. Armed with 
these appliances, and a few of the secrets of success 
we are about to divulge, anyone can take candid 
photos like those you see of people taken offguard 
with their mouths open and their souls showing. 

The stooge is a necessity when all other tricks 
fail. He poses and preens before the camera while 
you focus on the real subject off to one side. 

The victim thinks he is only an innocent bystander 
while his mug is being mercilessly impaled on a 
piece of film. 

Do not make the mistake of trying to hide your 
camera. How can you conceal one of these classy, 
chromium jobs which are sold these days as “can- 
did” cameras? Instead, conceal your intentions. 

A candid camerist cleverly trading words with 
his stooge is no dummy. But he is not averse to 
using a dummy flashgun. It’s fastened on the camera 
opposite the real one, for use with gangsters, hood- 
lums and other shrinking celebrities who duck be- 
hind their hats when they see a flashbulb. 

They come up for air after the flash. That’s when 
you press the other button—the one that mugs the 
mobster with mouth agape. Fast work is a good 
defense sometimes. Shoot and scram. A_photog- 
rapher who dallies for a perfect composition may 
get only a smashed camera. Or self-conscious posing 
on the part of a too-willing customer. 

There is a right moment for every picture—a 
moment that once gone, never returns. You have to 
see that moment—and shoot before it’s too late. 
Fifth Avenue and Skid Row habitués are camera 
shy for different reasons, but the technique for 
shooting them is the same. 


Shoot them unawares.and you'll get candid Zz 
expressions. This-photo by Elmer Moke won a Graphlex 'e 
Photo Contest award. He used Speed Graphic at 1/100, f/5.6.% 


} 

A right-angle viewfinder for your camera can be | 

improvised with a piece of scotch tape and a mirror. 

War-surplus stores have some tank-periscope mir- 

rors which are excellent for the purpose. The mirror 

may be utilized either in front of the lens or the 
viewfinder. 


No gadgets are necessary if you and your stooge 
both are good actors. By holding the center of the . 
stage with an exchange of banter, you rivet atten- i 
tion of the bystanders on your stooge while you, . 
cleverly, manipulate your camera at right angles 
and photograph the bystanders. A reflex-type cam- 
era, or one with a waist-level viewfinder, is essential. 

A telephoto lens helps conceal your intentions 


-under many circumstances. The victim thinks you’re 


too far away. 

Although these methods and devices seem de- 
signed for hostile subjects, they are just as effective 
against willing subjects who freeze up in the pres- 
ence of a camera. Children often are intractable 
when they are being photographed. Shoot them 
unawares, and you'll be rewarded with real and 
revealing expressions on the faces of your subjects. 

What Lens to Buy? 

A normal lens is suitable for most shooting, but 
who can resist forever the lure in the shop windows / 
of the many telephoto, wide-angle and other special- 
purpose lenses? A telephoto is a great help in candid 
photography. For portraiture, a fairly long lens 
helps perspective. Professional portraitists usually 
use a lens one and a half or two times the normal 
focal length. 

Also, for landscape and scenic views, a long lens 
improves the perspective rendering. Distant trees, 
boats and mountains appear larger and more dra- 
matic. A telephoto is essential when you have to 
shoot from afar as usually is the case when the | 
subject is a football game, a ship at sea, game 
animals or birds. | 

Just what is a “normal” lens? It is one with a 
focal length equal approximately to the diagonal 
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Tricks to Candid Shooting, Hints for Lens Buying 


of the film size. For example, with a 35mm camera, 
the image size is approximately 1 x 11% inches. For 
this size picture, a normal lens is two inches in focal 
length. Anything less is a “short” lens, and anything 
longer is a “long” lens. 

The lens of short focal length takes in a wider 
field of view, and therefore is known as a wide- 
angle lens. It is useful when shooting in a restricted 
space, whether the interior of a small room or the 
expanse of a large cathedral. One characteristic of 
a wide-angle lens is the distortion it gives to the 
perspective of nearby objects. This is not appre- 
ciable with distant subjects, such as a dramatic 
cloud scene or skyline. If you like to do cloud 
effects, a wide angle lens increases the scope of 
your subject. 

For a 35mm camera, a conventional set of lenses 
might include, in addition to the normal two-inch 
lens, a one-inch wide-angle lens, a three and one 
half-inch lens for portraiture, and a five-inch tele- 
photo for shooting ball games, distant game animals, 
birds in flight, and for candid shots of people from 
afar. 

It’s a fine thing to have a battery of lenses to 
work with, but they are expensive. Furthermore, 
with many cameras, such as the twin-lens reflexes, 
the lenses are permanently affixed and not inter- 
changeable. 

These two problems are met, fortunately, by the 
use of auxiliary wide-angle and telephoto lenses. An 
auxiliary lens, placed in front of the normal lens, 
converts it to the desired type. 

The lowest price auxiliary of this type is the 
Spiratone Lens ($16.95), 32-34 Steinway Street, 
Long Island City.3, N.Y., and a descriptive circu- 
lar is available on request. A set of two auxiliaries 
is $29.95. 

These auxiliary, lenses are suitable only for 
35mm. cameras and sizes up to 214 x 2% inches. 
The wide-angle auxiliary, on a normal two-inch 
lens, provides the effect of approximately a 114-inch 
lens. The telephoto gives the effect of about 344 
inches. 

One or both of these auxiliaries obviously greatly 
enhances the versatility of any camera. They are 
especially effective for scenic shots and outdoors 
where there is plenty of light to operate at £/5.6 or 
less. The sharpness and definition of the auxiliary 
lenses is best at small lens openings. It also is best 
at distances of ten feet or more. The telephoto is 
not designed for portraiture, but the slight softness 
often is pleasing, especially when the subjects are 
women or children. 

An adaptor is required for the camera viewfinder 
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when using Spiratone auxiliaries. For the telephoto, 
a mask is provided without charge. For the wide 
angle auxiliary, an attachment for the viewfinder 
is $1.95. 
Cold Weather Tips 
When shooting pictures on a cold day, use a 


shorter exposure than usual in order to compensate 
for the effect of cold on your shutter. Or cap the 
lens and operate the shutter several times in order 
to loosen the oil in the shutter mechanism. Above 
all, do not attempt to oil or clean the shutter your- 
self. Send it to an experienced repairman if you 
plan to do a lot of outdoor work and desire to have 
the mechanism winterized. 

If a camera has been left in a cold automobile for 
a while, the bellows may be stiff. The camera should 
be opened slowly to avoid cracking the bellows and 
causing light leaks. 

After a camera has been outdoors in the cold, do 
not bring it into a warm room and attempt to take 
pictures immediately. The lens, if you notice, will 
fog up just as eyeglasses do. Condensation may even 
form on the inner surface of the lens. This will take 
some time to disappear and the lens should be ex- 
amined carefully to be sure it has cleared up before 
any pictures are taken. 


The Regula Ii Camera 
A bid for popularity in the low-price 35mm. class 


is the Regula IJ, a German camera imported by 
Penn Camera, 126 W. 32nd Street, New York City. 
Selling in the $32.50 price class, it has a coated 
Ennagon £/3.5 lens, built-in flash synchronization, 
and shutter speeds from 1 second to 1/300, includ- 
ing bulb. It incorporates a self-timer for delayed 
action shots, a double-exposure prevention device, 
a body release with thread for cable release, and 
a built-in indicator which shows red after an expo- 
sure has been made. It does not have a rangefinder. 
A leather carrying case is approximately $5.50, and 
a flash unit $9.95. The camera takes either black 
and white or color film. 
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TRAVEL Photo Contest Winners 


for December 


Half-Dome, Yosemite Valley 


furst Top honors go to John P. Vergis of Los Angeles 


for this mountain view. He used Super XX in 


his Rolleiflex, shot at f.11, 1/100, plus K-2 filter. 


OCODOOOOOOOOOOOOCOOSO SCO OO OOOO OOO OOOO OOOOOOOOOSOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO OOO OOO PVOOOOO OOOO OOOES 


CONTEST RULES AND AWARDS 


For the best photograph submitted each month, 
TRAVEL will pay $25. Second prize is $15 and the 
third award is $10. When space and pictures 
warrant, Honorable Mention awards of $5.00 
each will be made. 


Contestants may use any type camera and film 
they prefer but should send in only black and 
white prints. Although any size will be accept- 
able, prints 4 x 5 or larger are greatly preferred. 
Do not send negatives. 


When submitting photos, your name, address 
and scene of picture, plus pertinent information 


regarding camera and film used, with speed, 
lens opening and filter, if any, must be on the 
back of the photograph. 


Although TRAVEL will exercise all possible care 
in the handling of your photographs, we cannot 
be responsible for their return or condition. The 
right to future publication of prize-winning 
photos without additional payment is retained by 
TRAVEL. No picture will be returned unless a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope of a size sufficient 
to accommodate the entry is enclosed. Entries 
reaching this office after the judging of the cur- 
rent contest will be held for the following month. 
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Inspiration 


second One of Washington’s most 
famous views inspired 
M. M. Wiedenmayer of 
South Orange, N. J. 


One’s Company 


| third by Michael S. C. McCall, 
Toronto, was made near 
Banff in the Canadian 
| Rockies with Hawkeye 
| camera on Verichrome film, 
no filter. 

{ 

| 

! 


honorable 
mention 


Bermuda Carriage 


was neatly described 
by Rosaline G. Dragon, 
Dearborn, Mich., using 
a Rolleiflex, Super XX, 
shot at f.8, 1/50, plus 
a yellow filter. 
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Contributor’s Corner 
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_ Ann 
- Cutler 


Switzerland 


On Skis 


Born in Huntington, W. Va., Miss 
Cutler was graduated from Marshall 
College there. Since then, she has been 
a top-notch reporter and feature writer, 
working on assignments with the New 
York World Telegram, the American 
Weekly and King Features Syndicate, 
amongst others. She has, as a free 
lance writer, contributed to a long list 
of outstanding publications, including 
the Ladies Home Journal, Collier’s, Cos- 
mopolitan, Coronet, The Woman and 
Liberty. An inveterate traveler, she has 
covered Europe, South and Central 
America and the West Indies, and is 
recently returned from Switzerland. 


Evalyn 
Slack 
Gist 


Keys to 
Pleasure 


Miss Gist last appeared in TRAVEL with 
South Dakota’s Best (May, 1951), and 
she is a frequent contributor to maga- 
zines. Her favorite theme, however, is 
that of travel. She generally summers in 
Oregon and winters in the Coachella 
Valley of California. With three grand- 
children, she still finds writing is fun 
and also finds the time to keep at it 
despite the usual chores of housekeep- 
ing. 


e 


Gilbert 
Geis 


Norway’s 
Winter Arena 
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Mr. Geis wrote the final draft of his 
article aboard the Goteborg, a steamer 
which waddles between Norway and 
Sweden, while fog held the vessel at 
anchor. He studied at the University 
of Stockholm in 1947, minored in Scan- 
dinavian Area Studies at the University 
of Wisconsin and has written some 24 
or more articles on various aspects of 
the North countries. He, his wife Ruth 
and two-year-old Ellen live in Oslo. 


Robert 
Laubach 


Tripolitania 


Mr. Laubach grew up in the Philippines, 
later attended Princeton and Wooster 
and is now studying for an M.A. in 
journalism at Syracuse University. For 
the past five years he has been associ- 
ated with the Committee on World 
Literacy and Christian Literature which 
is a member of the National Council of 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. He has 
traveled abroad seven months of each 
year with his father as assistant and 
consultant in techniques of adult liter- 
acy, conducting “Each One Teach One” 
campaigns. He has visited over 75 
countries, helped develop lessons in 
more than 200 languages. 


| May F. 
| McElravy 


Trailing the 
Crested 
Serpent 


Born in Abilene, Kans., Mrs. McElravy 
put her story-telling technique as a 
teacher to use with pieces in Sunday 
school papers. She has also published 
a regional juvenile book, Tortilla Girl, 
has others in preparation. She pioneered 
on radio in crystal set days with a pro- 
gram called Culinary Hints, later de- 
veloped similar-type articles for such 
papers as the Christian Science Moni- 
tor. She has also written for Parents. 


‘Mr. Lesure was in town only a brief 


Lines Afee 
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Regimentation? 
Dear Sirs: 

. . I refer to that article regard- 
ing the mass celebration of holidays 
be they sacred or otherwise which to 
me smacks of the rankest kind of 
regimentation. Now just who is this 
editor to say that Christ was not born 
on Christmas or Lincoln or any of © 
the other notables on their natal day? 

. Your records will show that I 
have been a subscriber for more years 
than I can recall and this is the 
FIRST radical thing I’ve ever noticed 
in your magazine. 

Mrs. L. Mae Silverthorne 
Whitehouse, O. 


Dear Sirs: 

Thank you for the editorial Let's 
Free Our Trapped Holidays. Will you 
send me three reprints or copies of 
that fine editorial? Will then write 
New York’s governor and will sug- 
gest to friends letters to New Jersey 
and Connecticut governors. Thank . 
you. 


W. T. Corbett 
Rockville Centre, L.I. 


e 
Official Opinion 


Dear Sirs: 

I have just seen a copy of the Octo- 
ber, 1951, issue of TRAVEL and I want 
to express to you my appreciation for 
the fine spread on San Antonio by 
Thomas B. Lesure. We are indeed , 
indebted to you and your publication 
for this favorable publicity. While 


time, he certainly caught the flavor 
and atmosphere of our city. 
Jack Mullen 
Public Relations Manager 
Chamber of Commerce 
San Antonio, Tex. : 
: 


Cover to Cover 


Dear Sirs: 
I love to read TRAVEL and I readi 
it from cover to cover. 
Julia Foss 


Yerba Linda, Calif. : 


TRAVEL. 


National | oie 
Travel Figg rer een 


OBJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members information on travel 
and secure concessions for them: to work for the betterment of transportation facilities: to arouse public interest in the 
conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, the development of our National Parks and 
playgrounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good 
roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer rela- 
tionship with the people of the world in order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. 


ADVISORY BOARD 


EUROPEAN AFFAIRS: Dr. Edgar J. Fisher. ORIENTAL AFFAIRS: Lucian S. Kirtland, Carveth Wells. 
AUSTRALIA—NEW ZEALAND: Harry N. Holmes. TRANSPORTATION: Harry A. Franck, Sidney Clark. 


Here’s Your Chance to Play Editor! 


Just check off your likes and dislikes below and send it in to the Editor, TRAVEL, 115 West 45th St., New York 19, 
N. Y. You need not sign it if you do not wish to, and you may make a copy and send that if you prefer. Mainly, we’d 
like to hear from you. 
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Recommendation for Membership 


planning a trip? 


in the 


National Travel Club 


To the Membership Committee, National Travel Club 
115 West 45th Street. New York 19, N. Y. 


Let the National Travel Club 
help you 


Information Service Director 
National Travel Club 

115 West 45th Street 

New York 19, New York 


iGs@ (GS) SSeS nea Rec commacomcacheccane 1952 
Gentlemen: 
N@AMM ANAC RARETIPY TOs cc cea ec cad see eece eee vee ; a Ae oa 
F rs P (destination) In my opinion, the following persons are eligible in join 
s Id lik AN } the National Travel Club, and I take pleasure in propos- 
and wou MICE EOP VASIE, joo... ae reese settee tees en route. ing them for membership : 
(cities or sites) 
i : we ae Nenad Soest SU on te Gono 6 Dice EO ACCRA Enc Aoi rc 
My point of departure will be ........ There will be.... eee tal ach’ ot aoniiee) 
in my party. I plan to Jeave........and return........ Mddvess 
(date) (ate) EEE Sesion ea 
I want to travel by: I 
Car ; ‘Bus * Train 1 Gift Membership 
Plane Ship Package trip 
NamiGhes seteritatreceamter erg ce eel ele-ate sets eke e hieteino ae mils 
igen MOAN TIVAEIOTUNOL Mer: 1! . 2.6.6 oiays cide via ciavele S's 6 do es ven PN AMOS Serer es cit cence IEC Scots neem totaal oa ch cece etwas esa eas 
2 Name of nominatin 
(If by car, do you want the fastest. .most scenic. .route? ) C Gift Membership Parherkn. faumie ad: a - 
Approximate amount of money I wish to spend......... Membership dues: $5.00 per Address: ...........- 
Name... Seat. svc eMembership: # ./c2.. year melding years SUDSCrIP- | inser. 6 sci desle els slice 
(please print) tion to TRAVEL. Membership #........ 


NOTE: Membership in the National Travel Club makes a valued gift for any 
oceasion. If you wish one of your nominees to receive a gift membership 
from you, please put a check mark in the box provided, and we 
will bill you upon his acceptance by the Membership Committee. 
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SPRINGTIME IN NEAR-BY 


MEASCO 


‘unshine, spring weather and gaity in the 


ee, eee 
awa 


/ 


garden that is México, are only a few hours 


= <- Aak ee 


+ Re ee eee 


away! Because of the exchange, 

you can stay for triple- vacation time —many 

pleasure- packed weeks! Bring the family, 
‘and make Mexico your winter home. Health and 
relaxation at medicinal spas— glorious fun at 
beaches and in the capital. | 
Make a winter rendezvous with happiness 
in MEXICO, where 


every month 


is June! 


DIRECCION GENERAL DE /TURIS 


NEW YORK 630 Fifth Avenve } @ CHICAGO 333 N. Michigan Blvd @ MIAMI 40 Columbus Arcade. 
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